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SELECTED POETRY. 








THE RIVER. 
Thou art the poet of the woods, fair river, 
A lover of tire beautiful ! and still 
‘Wand’ rest by wildest scenes, while night-stars quiver, 
The only noise that haunts the desert hill ; 
' Thou art the poet of the woods, whose lay 
* Charms the dim forest on thy sylvan way. 


Thoy artthe artist of the vale, bright river, 
That paint’st the glowing hues of earth and sky, 
On thine own pure and placid breast forever ; 
Two worlds of beauty on thy: waters lie! 
Thou'rt nature’s boldest painter—broad and free— ~ 
And huinan genius ne’er surpasseth thee ! 


‘Thou art the minstrel of the fields, sweet river, 
Whose music lingers like an angel’s tongue— 
A voice that sings the glory of the Giver! 
Creation’s first. sublimest, birth of song ! 
Still let my soul thy liquid music hear, 
Oh, sweet musician! voice forever dear! 


PRISON HISTORY. 











THE DOOMED, OR VICTIM OF DESPOTISM. 


MADAME LEGROS, THE DELIVERER OF LATUDE. 





*Latude bribed a man with a pair of silk stockings 
which he had carefully preserved from the time of his last 
arrest, to carry his memorial to M. Gourgue. Either the 
man got drunk, or, as Latude says, his good genius for 
once prevailed. The packet was dropt on the streets of 
Paris, and picked up by a young married woman, named 
Legros. The envelope had come off with the wet. The 
seal had given way. The signature was, ““Massers DE 
Larupg, a prisoner for thirty-two years at the Bastille, at 
Vincennes, and now at the Bicetre, where he is confined 
ina dungeon ten feet under ground, and fed on bread and 
water.’ This young woman kept a little shop. Her hus- 
band gave lessons to private pupils. Her father had died, 
and she had charged herself with his debts. Her mother: 
appears to have lived in her family. They were, if not 
absolutely poor people, yet in very straightened circum- 
stances. We must use the exact words of him, her un- 
wearied philanthropy delivered, in. speaking of her char- 
acter and her rare virtues. 

“She immediately repaired home, and read through, 
with intense anxiety, the circumstantial detail of my mis- 
fortunes; she then took a copy of the memorial, and ‘for- 
warded the original to its address. Her gentle nature 
was equally impressed with pity and indignation, but she 
had a clear and powerful intellect, and subdued the first 
impulses of feeling: in the course of six months, she 
formed her plan, possessed herself of all the necessary 
information, met and overcame a thousand obstacles, and 
prepared every thing for the final accomplishment of her 
object. 

‘Being thoroughly convinced of my innocence, she re- 
solved to attempt my liberation: she succeeded, after oc- 
cupying three years in unparalleled efforts and unwearied 
perseverance. Every feeling heart will be deeply moved 
at the’recital of the means she employed, and the difficul- 
ties she sutmounteds Without relations, friends, fortune, 
or assistance, she undertook every thing, and ‘shrank from 
no danger and no fatigue. She penetrated the levees of 
the ministers; and forced her way to the presence of, the 
great; she spoke w:th the natural eloquence of truth, and 

falsehood fled before her words. They excited her hopes 
and extinguished them, received her with kindness and 
repulsed her rudely; she reiterated her petitions, and re- 
turned a hundred times tothe attack, emboldened by de- 
feat itself. The friends her virtues had created trembled 
for lier liberty, even for her life... She resisted all their 
entreaties, disregarded their remonstrances, and continu- 
ed to plead the cause of humanity. When seven months 
pregnant, she went on foot to Versailles, in the midst of 





winter; she returned home, exhausted with fatigue and 
worn out by disappointment; she worked more than half 
the night to obtain subsistence for the following day, and 
then repaired again to Versailles. At the expiration of 
eighteen months, she visited me in my dungeon, and com- 
municated her effortsand her hopes. For the first time I 
saw my generous protectress; I becaine acquainted with 
her exertions, and I poured forth my gratitude in her pres- 
ence. She redoubled. her anxiety, and resolved to brave 
every thing. Often, on the same day, she has gone to 
Montmartre to visit her infant, which was placed there at 
nurse, and then come to Bicetre to console me and to in- 
form me of her progress. - At last, after three years, she 
triumphed, and procured my liberty! But sucha hasty 
summary of actions like these is equally unjust and un- 
grateful.” ie 

Until she found the packet, madame Legros was ignor- 
ant of the existence of the prisoner. Her husband shared 
her generous feelings, though she was the unwearied, the 
indefatigible instrument of the tardy deliverance of La- 
tude. The president Geurgue assured her the prisoner 
was a confirmed lumatic, liable, for thirty-four years, to 
periodical fits of madness—a man to be pitied, but beyond 
the chance of relief.. She was staggered; but there was 
the memorial in her hands, cl-ar, distinct, temperate.— 
Her reflections ended in the’just conclusion, that those 


‘who had so persecuted the prisoner now wished to stifle 


his complaints, and to paralyze the efforts of his friends, 
by asserting that he wasalunatic. And, again, if he was 
mad, why keep him in the Bicetre—why not at Charenton! 
Loss of reason was no crime. Slie resolved to ascertain 
the fact, and visited the prison under pretence of purchas- 
ing the straw toys exposed for sale by the prisoners.— 
The name of Latude was unknown here; but at last she 
discovered him under the name of Father Jedor; ‘and 
from the chaplain, his confessor, learned that he was no 
lunatic. He said her attempt was hopeless; but gave her 
a certificate of the prisoner’s sanity. ‘The chaplain, and 
particularly his predecessor, had shown great compassion 
for Latude. They gave him bread, wine, and money.— 
This kindness was continued by the first after his connex- 
ion with the prison had ceased. “It was,” says -Latude, 
‘“‘principally owing to his assistance that I had been ena- 
bled to survive so many privations. . My gratitude is ar- 
dent and honest, and I rejoice in thus publicly declaring 
it.” : 

What a state of society must that be in which, while 
so many excellent persons knew and pitied this fearfully 
injured man, not one voice durst be raised in his behalf, 
and in that of eternal justice, till a poor young woman 
surmounted all cowardly fears, animated at once by indig- 
nation and pity! | 

‘“‘The first wish of madame Legros was to open a com- 
munication with me, to acquaint me with her plans, her 
hopes, and her intentions; but even this preliminary step 
was attended with great difficulty. She came frequently 
to the Bicetre, and always under the pretext of seeing the 
establishment, or buying the various toys or baskets made 
by the prisoners: she succeeded at last, through the per- 
suasive medium of three louis, in bribing one of the guards 
to deliver a letter tome, to which he promised to bring an 
answer within two days., This compact was made in a 
small ian near the Bicetre. She penned a hasty epistle, 
in which she described the accidental manner in which 
she had found my memorial, the impression she had adopt- 
ed of. my innocence, and the steps she had taken in con- 
sequence; and with the feeling which such disinterested 
virtue alone could inspire, requested my confidence in re- 
turn, and permission to sacrifice herself in an effurt to 
save me. ‘‘I know,” said che in this letter, “the extrem- 
ities to which you have been “reduced to satisfy the pangs 
of hunger; henceforward such privations shall cease: J 
entreat you to receiye, as a loan, the louis d’or which I 
have enclosed,” Not satisfied with alleviating my mise- 
ry, she was studious even not to offend my delicacy. I 
bathed the letter with my tears, and, wlien I had read it, 
I threw myself on my knees, to adore the beneficent Pow- 
er who had created this truly amiable woman in his own 
image, and endowed her with his own attributes. 

“J employed the whole of the next day in writing my 
answer. I shall not affect a false and hypocritical diffi- 
dence, but will candidly avow that I wrote from the dic- 
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tates of my heart, which prompted me to exhort my gen- 


to expose herself to, .f explained to her the character of 
my enemies, their power, and their unrelenting animosity. 
She had not mentioned to me either her name or station, 
and I knew not- who she was,’ or whether she was in @ 
condition-to set them at defiance. ‘Abandon me to my 
fate, ’ said I, ‘rather than expose yourself; and remember 
that you are endeavoring to serve one who can never have 
it in his power to thank you, ‘but by his gratitude and his 
tears.” \ : ‘ 

. Monsieur and madame Legros were touched by my 
frankness, and, in a second letter, my benefactress express- 
ed herself so warmly on that point, that, if possible, it in+ 
creased the respect and veneration with which I regarded 
her. She sent me also a powder: and ointment, which 
completely delivered me from the loathsome vermin by 
which I had been socruelly devoured. On the first night 
I received considerable relief. I was enabled to sleep;— 
and in less than four days the torment ceased entirely. In 
the mean time M. Legros prepared several copies of a 
memorial founded upon the information I had furnished 
him with, and his wife endeavored’ to enlist in the cause 
some powerful protectors in opposition to our enemies.— 
The names I am about to cite are well known, and the 
facts connected with them-are equally notorious.” 

-The persons in office to whom madame Legros applied,, 
all believed her protege a lunatic confined at Charenton. 
They accus?d himof nocrime. Hisbenefactress conceal- 
ed her name’ and place of residence, the better to elude 
the enemies put on the alert by her efforts. By dint of 
great perseverence, and,after many repulses, she made 
her way to the lady of the keeper of the seals, so far as 








to place a letter in her hands, referring to the prisoner’s 
confessor for the truth of the statements it contained. In 

France every thing was then managed by female intrigue 
and female influence. The chaplain of the prison had 
pledged himself to madame Legros to come forward and 
testify to the sanity and good conduct of Latude; but when 
called upon by madame de Lamoignon, the lady of the 
keeper of the seals, he shrunk from his duty. He waited 
upon the lady; but when madame Legros, who appears to 
have been,-in her own limits, as indefatigible a traveller 
as Howard or Clarkson, went to learn the result of the 
conference, she heard that the cowardly ecclesiastic ‘had 
been totally unable to answer the questions put to him. 

“She was struck dumb. with astonishment and indigna- 
tion, but she thanked him nevertheless, and even express- 
ed her gratitude—a painful effort for a noble and ardent 
disposition, but a sacrifice she was compelled to make at 
every step, in compliance with the lukewarm spirits she 
was doomed to humor, and who, while they possessed the 
desire of-doing good, wanted the energy to’ pursue their 
object. She had now no resource but to see M. de La- 
moignon himself, and the only way of accémplishing this 
was by instructing me to demand the interview for her.— 
She contrived to send me the substance of a letter I was 
to write, and which she thought would touch him to the 
|soul. The plan succeeded: she took the letter, and told 
\the porter who received it to’ say to his master that she 

waited for the answer. She was introduced; and M. de 
Lamoignon, visibly affected by her disinterested anxiety, 
promised to assist her views, but at the same time frank] 
owned that he almost despaired of success. He saw M. 
le. Noir several times on the subject; he referred him to the 
| minister, and the minister-referred him back again to the 
| lieutenant of police; this game was carried on for nine 
| monthe. KE. Amelot, the minister, declared that he saw 
no obstacles to’ my liberation, but the continual efforts of 
M. le Noir. 

|_ ‘Thanks to the generous care of my berievolent friend, 

I was no longer reduced to the necessity of selling my 
wretched pittance of coarse bread, to purchase the paper 
which these letters and memorials rendered necessary. 
Madame Legros acquainted me with the favorable dispo- 
sition of the minister, and dictated to me the form of a 
fresh memorial, which, she thought, would still further 
excite his interest. -My -indignation almost overcomes 
me, when F state that this memorial remained unnoticed, 
and that, from that moment, all those wlio had appeared 
to feel for me, at once abandoned madame Legros; she 
then addressed herself by turns to above two hundred per- 
sons, who, either by theirrank or situation, possessed the 
means.of assisting her, and from all she received either 
cold repulses or empty promises. Her funds were ex-. 








erous protectress against the dangers which she was about 








hausted in bribing my jailers; her friends incessantly, 
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urged her to consu It her own safety, by abandoning me to 
my fate; her health was impaired by her exertions, and her 
family and affairs entirely neglected; yet still this gener- 
ous woman persevered int her object, and.remained equally 
proof against remonstrance and disappointment. 

‘She happened to hear that one of the ladies of the 
chamber to Madame,* named Duchesne, possessed an un- 
bounded influence over that princess, which she never 
exercised but for purposes of charity and benevolence.— 
She made many ineffectual attempts to.see her at Ver- 
sailles, and also at Santeny, a country residence about se- 
ven leagues. from Paris. At last she succeeded;.but on 
the way she fell, and sprained her foot so violently that she 
could scarcely proceed. Madame Duchesne received her 
with affability, and appeared to’ sympathize in my misfor- 
tunes; but she hesitated to mention the affair to the prin- 
cess, fearful of opposing two powerful ministers. Madame 
Legros and her husband persevered, and at length prevail- 
ed on her to receive a memorial, and to promise her urgent 
intercession, My denefactress, who had been hitherto 
sustained by her generous energy, now yielded to the pain 
of the injury she had received; and when she returned 
home, was confined tothe bed for six entire. weeks, 

**As soon as she recovered. she repaired once more to 
Versailles, and was again admitted to the presence of mad 
ame Duchesne, who informed her that, on the day after 
she had received the memorial, while she was reading it, 
a priest namedthe abbé Chausart, preceptor of the queen’s 
pages, entered her apartment, and took the paper from her 
hands, at the same time affirming that Latude was a luna- 
tic, whose cause it was impossible to espouse without run- 
ning the utmost personal risk. Madame Duchesne was 
humane and compassionate; she pitied me, but feared to 
interfere farther, and dismissed madame Legros, almost 
in a state of despair. 

‘*My zealous protector had continued with unremitting 
perseverance her efforts in my favor, for the space of eigh- 
teen months, during which time she had nevér seen the 
unhappy object of her solicitude. She was most anxious 
to behold me, and at last discovered a method of surmount- 
ing the difficulties which opposed her wish. She ascer- 
tained that the good abbé Legal [the first chaplain,] my 
former friend, could easily obtain permission to visit the 
prisoners atthe Bicetre. She immediately called upon 
him, and communicated her object. He was equally so- 
licitous;, and they arranged a day, on which he requested 
an order to be admitted to speak with me. The order 
was granted, but for himself alone, and my attached pro- 
tectress could only gratify herself by seeing me cross the 
court, as they conducted me-to the abbé, who was usher- 
ed into the hall by himself. She acquainted me by letter 
with these particulars, and informed me that I should 
know her, as I passed, by a branch of box, which she 
should carry in her hand. She cautioned me at the same 
time to suppress all emotion, and not to betray to the ob- 
servers the mutual intelligence of our souls. 

“The dnticipated hour arrived; two keepers, armed 
with huge clubs, opened the wicket of my cell, and order- 
ed me to follow them. My feelings overpowered the fee- 
ble remains of my strength, my knees trembled, and | 
could scarcely drag myself along, supported by my at- 
tendant guards. And what was the situation of my friend, 
my more than mother? Pale and breathless with anxiety, 
she awaited my approach; she saw me, and averted her 
eyes with involuptary horror. She beheld a loathsome 
spectre, with haggard eyes, wrinkled features, livid lips, 
and a long-neglected beard, which nearly concealed his 
face and descended to his waist; she saw me tottering 
with palsied stéps, and scantily covered with foul and 
wretched tatters. I arrived nearthe spot where she was 
standing. At first my feeble sight, dazzled by,the unwont- 
ed brilliancy of daylight, refused to aid my wishes, and I 
was unable to distinguish her, but my heart soon guided 
my imperfect organs; I saw, 1 flew towards her, I found 
myself pressed in her arms, and our tears mingled copious- 
ly together. It is vain to attempt a description of this 
ecstatic’ moment, which almost balanced the amount of 
my sufferings during thirty-four years of despair and per- 
secution.” 

The dauphin was born, an event which filled France 
with joy as intoxicating as the subsequent birth of the 
king of Rome, the son of ‘the Corsican adventurer.” — 
The birth of an hejr to the throne had usually been a time 
for the release of state prisoners, which was managed by 
the grand almoner and a commission, that selected the fit 
objects for the royal clemency. The commission visited 
the Bicetre, Thegrand almoner, the cardinal de Rohan, 
accompanied them. 


‘The eardinal appeared to dictate something to one of 
his colleagues; I felt convinced that it had a favorable re- 


lation to myself, and I was not mistaken. I gazed on my 


judges with tranquillity; they seemed calm and dispassion- 
ate, and expressed in their countenances, not the horror 
which my wretched appearance would so naturally excite, 
but the pleasing emotion of preparing to restore an unfor- 





#Tbe transiator jmagines this to have been the wife of the elder bro- 
ther of the king, or pf the late Louis XVIII, {t must have been mad- 
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tunate wretch to happiness; I wason the pointof retiring 
with consolation at my heart, when my eyes fell on M. de 
Sartine: 1 shuddered, and, ut once, read my fate in the 
sinister wrinkles of his countenance. Resolved, at least, 
to diseompose his plans, [ addressed myself to the gov- 
ernor of the Bicetre, M. Tristan, who was present, and 
said to him, “I have convinced my judges of my inno- 
cence, and | have, in theif presence, defied my accusers, 
whoever they may be. For six years I have been in the 
dungeons of the prison under your inspection, and I call 
upon you to say,.if, during that time, I have given you 
the slightest cause of complaint.” He answered at once 
in the negative; I made a profound obeisance, and retired. 
“Two days after, whilst, in the solitude of my cell, I 
was calculating on the result of the conflict between m 
enemies and my judges, a secretary of the grand almoner 
demanded to see me, and informed me that he was charg- 
ed by the cardinal to encourage my hopes, to assure me 
that he would not forget my misfortunes, and to offer me 
also a supply of money. For several months I awaited 
patiently the result of all .these favorable circumstances. 
Emboldened by the kindness of the cardinal, I ventured 
to write to him, and reminded him of his benevolent in- 
tentions. 

**In the mean time, madame Legros was not inactive; 
apprized by me of the interest which the cardinal had 
evinced, and the kindness of the secretary, she determined 
to attach herself to the latter and arrange measures wita 
him. For ten months she went ‘to the hotel de Rohan 
several times a-day, but was unable to pass beyond the 
porter’s lodge. She then tried to obtain an interest with 
the porter’s wife.” , 

Madame Legros applied to the celebrated advocate, De 
la Croix, and gained that eminent person. 
came over to the party—a generous woman, who supplied 
madame Legros with clothes, and went tothe Bicetre, and 
listened to the prisoner’stale. It was soon the conversa- 
tion of Paris. De la Croix went to Sartine, who denied 
all knowledge whatever of the prisoner! The advocate 
accordingly-entertained him with the history of Latude, 
the victim of Pompadour und other unknown enemies.— 
This must have been a delightful conversation. 

**He informed him that many persons of the first rank 
and consequence had resolved to procure my liberty, and 
expose the tyranny under which I had so long and so in- 
nocently suffered; he apprized him that details containing 
every particular connected with his conduct towards me 
were prepared for publication, and that it was only by at 
once liberating me. that he could purchase their suppres- 
sion. He concluded by saying, that, if M. de Sartine 
hesitated for a moment to perform this act of tardy justice, 
my friends would obtain it from the commission of par- 
dons, which was stil] sitting, in spite of his opposition 
and in defiance of his malice: De Sartine was paralyzed, 
he turned pale, trembled, and had the basenees at last to 
stammer out, ** Bat, if this prisoner oblain his liberty, he 
will take refuge ina foreign country, and will write a- 
gainst me whatever he pleases.” M. de la Croix replied, 
‘*You know little of this unfortunate man, who has been 
most basely calumniated; he is generous and forgiving, 
and, if he owes his liberty te you, he will remember the 
benefit alone, and forget a3] former injuries, Heis, more- 
over, an insulted being on the surface ‘of the earth, and 
will be obliged to accept the asylum prepared for him by 
some honorable persons in Paris, who will become réspon- 
sible for his conduct.” 

Sartine went to the country, and on his return wrote a 
letter of barefaced impudence, describing: his endeavors 
to procure’ the prisoner’s-release, and his hopes of prevail- 
ing with Le Noit, the head of the police, his own tool, the 
very man whom he had instigated against Latude,—if 
good security could be found for the future guod conduct of 
the lunatic. This scheme was devised to ascertain who 
the real friends of the’ prisoner were, or if the danger 
from ‘*persons of rank and fashion,” which De la Croix 
threatened, was real. Madame Legros was still unknown 
to the enemies of Latude. She saw there was no chance 
of having him included among the prisoners to be pardon- 
ed by the recommendation of the commission. 

‘An open attack was the only resource that promised 
the least chance of success, and she resolved boldly to go 
to the hotel of the police, and demand an audience of the 
minister. Her friends unanimously opposed this desperate 
measure, and implored her to desist. ‘*You will destroy 
yourself,” said they, ‘‘and will not save your protege.” — 
But she was immovably fixed in her resolution, and put it 
in execution accordingly. 

‘*She repaired to the hotel of the police, and entered the 
hal! of audience. M. le Noir, as soon as he perceived, 
approached and led her into his cabinet. The following 
minutes of the conversation that ensued, I have copied 
from her own dictation: 

‘Le Noir—The man for whom you interest yourself so 
warmly, madam, is a lunatic, and you run a great risk in 
endeavoring to procure his liberty. 

** Madame Legros—You are mistaken, sir; he is not a 
lunatic, nor do I conceive I encounter any danger in trying 
to serve an honest man. , 





Next a lady || 





“Madame Legros—For two entire years, sir, I liave en- 
deavored to effect his deliverarice. 1 did not attempt to 
defend him, until, by the most convincing evidence, I 
was satisfied of his innocence. 

“Le Noir—But, madam, the proof that he isinad iw, 
that he escaped from Vincennes. 

“Madame Legros—T wice, certainly : but I see no tra- 
ces of madnegs in such an achievement. , 

_ “Le Noir—A-prisoner should never attempt to escape. 

‘Madame Legros—Nevertheless, sir, if you were in his 
situation, I have no doubt you would be happy to imitate 
his example. 

‘Le Noir—I restored Latude to liberty in 1777, and 
even atthe short distance of twenty-two leagues from 
hence, it bécame necessary to arrest him again; he ‘com- 
mitted nothing but extravagances along the road. 

‘Madame Legros—You are misinformed, sir. He was 
arrested forty-three leagues from Paris; while he traveled 
by the passage-boat to Auxerre, an exempt was despatch ° 
ed by post from Paris, who anticipated his arrival, and ar- 
rested him on his leaving the boat; he was taken to ‘the 
Bicetre, and confined in a dungeon on bread and water, 
without hearing the cause of such rigorous treatment. If 
he is mad, a dungeon is not the place for him; there are 
proper houses for the reception of lunatics. ; 

“Le Noir—How have you obtained for him so many 
protectors? 

‘*Madame Legros—Courage and perseverance, sir, can 
surmount many difficulties. ‘ 

‘Le Noir—How did you become acquainted with him, 
and obtain his papers? 

“Madame Legros—On that 
me to preserve silence.” 

We need not goon with this history. Numerous at- 
tempts were made, different functionaries applied to. The 
cardinal de Rohan recommended obtaining interest with 
the queen. A memorial was prepared, and begun to be 
read at one of her audiences; but an officious courtier, M. 
de Conflans, interfered, and it was stopt short, and mad- 
ame Legros received a note from the minister, saying that 
the king had considered the papers, and declared Latude 
a dangerous madman, whom he never could restore to lib~ 
erty. 

Most other women—and certainly every man—would 
have abandoned the cause of Latude, as hopeless, long 
before this. The fiat of the king was surely conclusive. 

“This was indeed a stunning blow; it shook, but it did 
not defeat my immovable protectress. But even this 
was not all. Up to this period, the courage and zeal of 
madame Legros had been universally admired, but now 
her character was assailed, and she wasaccused of acrim- 
inal passion for the unhappy object of her charity. My 
enemies could easily understand the extent to which crime 
might be carried, but they were unable to conceive that 
virtue was capable even of a single effort. 

‘Many of my warmest advocates began to relax in their 
zeal, and to grow weary of a cause which appeared so 
hopeless; madame. Legros incessantly labored toe keep up 
their activity, while madame D’ , in every society, 
introduced my ‘misfortunes as the constant topic of conver- 
sation. M. de la Croiz, also, continued with uabated in- 
terest to second their generous efforts.” 

Another advocate, Comeyras, drew up a memoir for 
publication. This was illegal, but numerous manuseript 
copies were, nevertheless, distributed and read, and La- 
tude’s adherents daily increased, to the terror of Sartine 
and Le Noir, who now saw others doing what they feared 
from him—namely, writing against them. A letter sim- 
ilar in character to that which he had sent madame de 
Pompadour,so many years before, was forged and trans- 
mitted to the king in name of Latude, apprizing Louis of 
a plot to poison him! This is one of the most remarkable 
incidents in the drama. What a society! 
ernment! What ministers! 

. “My friends and protectors soon heard the report of this - 
imputed absurdity, which the ministers sedulously pro- 
mulgated. Madame Legros hurried on the instant to the 
Bicetre. The weather was most inclement; she arrived 
exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, her garments torn 
and drenched with rain. She looked at me for some time 
in silence, expecting to find me in a paroxysm of insani- 
ty; atlength she spoke, arid reproached me bitterly for 
having concealed from my adherents the letter I had been 
accused of writing. I instantly exclaimed that I should 
consider such a breach of contidence as a flagrant crime, 
complained that she for a moment could believe me capa- 
ble of acting with such mingled folly and duplicity, and 
offered to make oath that I had never written the letter in 
question. My tone and manner convinced her; but she 
was bewildered, and at a loss how to proceed. It was ne- 
cessary to tax my enemies openly with this new act of 


point, sir, you must allow 





What a gov- 














_ ame Elizabeth, the gigter of the king, 


‘Le Noir—Do you know him! 


baseness, and she could scarcely believe that even they 
were guilty of it. 

‘‘She returned to-M. de Comeyras, to consult with him; 
he came. to the Bicetre, saw me, and went away convinc- 
ed of my innocence. Resolving to give way to his indig- 
nation, and to set all consequences at defiance, he publish- 
ed'a statement in which he boldly accused my persecu-. 


tors of the falsehood, and called upon them to produce the 
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letter, te confront me openly, face to face, and to allow me 
at least the opportunity of a defence.” ~~ ; 

Though Latude had not lost the confidence of his friends, 
they hed nearly lost. all hope for him. ‘The king had for- 
vidden his name to be mentioned.. Kings, however good- 
nutured, do not like irouble. The queen believed his suf- 
ferings all invention, for in reading the memorial, M. de 
Conflans had said se. How much misunderstanding might 
de cleared away, and good done, if there were many ad- 
vocates of justice and innocence, with half the courage, 
address, and energy of madame Legros; ‘possessing dt the 
same time, like her, the sense’and temper which knows 
and allows that a courtier may have some feeling, and may 
probably as often do mischiet, from thoughtlessness and 
officious impertinence, as from rooted malignity. 

There was achange of ministry. Necker came into 
power. An-event important to France and Europe was 
not less interesting to the aged captive’ in ‘the horrible 
Bicetre. 

Madame Necker at last obtained an order for the release 
of the prisoner, though trembling lest his violence should 
involve his friends, and draw blame upon herself. But 
exile, with an order to leave Paris. instantly, was still the 
condition, though the government allowed the prisoner as 
compensation for al] the injustice and cruelty he had suf- 
fered, a pension of about ¢) 15a year, during the remainder 
of hisevildays. 1t had cost four times more to maintain 
him inthe state dungeons. Two hundred and seventeen 
thousand livres had been spent in torturing him. And 
whither could the friendless, isolated old man go? Mad- 
ame Legros and her husband, his sureties, could not fol- 
low him, nor yet be responsible for his conduct ata dis- 
tance from them. Lest Latude might, with his natural 
mpetuosity, break rule, his indefatigable benefactress pre- 
vailed with him to remain in prison for ¢ few days. 

“My generous friend had employed the entire night in 
soliciting and obtaining the new order which revoked the 
mandate for my exile; she returned home at two o’clock 
in the morning, exhausted with fatigue. She scarcely 
waited till the first break of day, but sent her husband 
and M. Girard to communicate to me her final success;— 
she followed them ulmost immediately, and we found our- 
sélves together. It was the 2/d of March, 1784, a day 
for ever memorable in the history of my life, on which 1 
entered upon my new existence. My friends embraced me 
by turns; we wept in concert, and our tears at length were 
unmixed with any fears or apprehensions for the future.— 
The past apppeared like a hideous drean); but.it was over, 
and the prospect before us presented nothing but peace 
and tranquillity. I' accompanied them to their humble 
dwelling, where I found an apartment prcpared for me, 
and every thing arranged, as jf I had been long expected. 
I gazed around me with ulmost infantine enjoyment; the 
most trifling object arrested my attention, and I found 
—— and gratification in every thing that presented 
itself.” 

For afew months madame Leg7os and her protege were 
among the lions of Paris; but some visitors were attracted 
by higher motives than idle curiosity. They-saw from 
the household of madame Legros, that, though exalted in 
virtue, she was poor in fortune, but too proud to subsist on 
charity. A gentleman whose name is not told, but who 
is described as one possessed of every virtue and talent 
which can dignify human nature, whose feelings had been 
powerfully touched by hearing the story of madame Le- 
gros’ unremitting exertions, raised a private subscription 
for her and Latude. When we see daily blazoned in the 
newspapers, obscure names prefixed to a guinea or two, 
a donation to the family of a man of genius, or a decayed 
artist, we arecompelled to admire the superior delicacy 
of the friends of madame Legros. The subscription a- 
mountd to above £'400, and with this a joint annuity was 
purchased. The celebrated Depaty settled a sinall annu- 
ity on the released prisoner, which he called the debt of a 
man of feeling heart to an unfortunate man whose woes he 
wished to alleviate. Depaty was not rich. He died and 
left a widow with five children. Latude, with true nobil- 
ity of spirit, wished then to surrender the title to his pen- 
sion to the widow, but she resolutely refused to cancel the 
obligation under which her husband had generously come. 
There is true pleasure in recording traits of character 
like these. Latude found other generous friends; and the 
yearly revenue of the family, for they seem to have made 
but one household, was. increased to seventeen hundred 
livres. Apartments in one of the palaces were given to 
madame Legros, and she had conferred upon her, in 1784, 
the gold medal of the French academy,—THE MEDAL OF 
VIRTUE. 

At the breaking out of the revolution, Latude instituted 
aclaim against the heirs of the. marchioness de Pompa- 
dour, and recovered, by law, a compensation, which ena- 
bled him to spend his latter days in comfort and peace.— 
He died in 1805, at the venerable age of eighty-one, a 
remarkable instance of what degree of torture the mind 
and body of a man may suffer, and survive unimpaired. 
In vindicating his right to make his sufferings known, 
Latude thus concludes his most interesting narrative :— 
“‘My enemies are the common foes of the state, and my 





rights and injuries are becotie a portion ‘of the public pro- 
perty. Every one owes a sacred debt to his country; it is 
thus I shall endeavor to dischatge mine. I am now proud 
of ull I have suffered, and will exhibit to my fellow-citi- 
zéns, with just feelings of indignation, the marks of the 
chains I bore for so many years. J will say to them,— 
‘Behold what our common enemies have done! Watch 
them well,‘and be convinced that, if they had the power, 
they would do the same again.’”’ 


If by this abstract we have been able to inspire our 
readers with any portion of the feeling and interest with 
which we have perused the memoir, they will not rest con- 
tent with our report, but judge for themselves. ‘The book, 
which may be bought for six shillings, contains a great 
deal.. It possesses more interest than even the cleverest 
novel: itis full of noble feeling; and, to a reflective mind, 
it is brimful of moral and political instruction. One of 
the best uses of this cheap Magazine is to make good 
books, of a popular character, known to the people, and 
to draw attention to them. It may be said—it is said— 
‘*Your periodical is more like a Review than a Magazine.” 
Be it so; in making generally known such books as the 
Memoirs of Clarke, Latude, &c. &c., giving some idea of 
their spirit, and inciting to their perusal, we are persuad- 
ed, that we perform a far more beneficial office to society, 
than by publishing only what are called crack original 
articles; and one which, as we know it is better, we doubt 
not to see, in good time, become more acceptable.” 





SALLY SINGLETON. 
A horseman passed us at full speed, whose wild and. 


haggard look arrested the attention of my friend. In the|} 


name of all that‘is singular, said he, who can that be, and 
whither is he posting with such rapidity! His garb 
seems of the last century, and his grizzled-locks stream on 
the wind like those of some ancient bard. 

That man, replied I, is a lover and is hurrying away to 
pay ‘his devoirs to his mistress, who married another, 
and has been dead for many years. 4 

Indeed!: you, surprize me, he rejoined. He has, it is 
true, the ‘‘lean look”? of Shakspeare’s lover; the ‘‘blue eye 
and sunken;”’ the ‘unquestionable spirit,” and ‘every oe 
about him demonstrates a careless desolation’”’—yet 
should have imagined, that the snows of so many winters 
had extinguished all the fires of that frosty carcass; but 
tell me who he is, and what is his story? 

His. name is Wilson;‘and that of the lady whom he'lov- 
ed, was Sally Singleton. I would that I had the graphic 
power of Scott to sketch a tale of so much interest. If 
sir Walter has immortalized an o]d man, mounted on his 
white pony, and going in quest of the tombstones, how 
much is it to be regretted that the same master cannot be 
employed to perpetuate the memory of yonder eccentric 
being, whose love lives on, after the lapse of twenty years, 
in. spite of the marriage and death ot his mistress,—in/ 
spite of the evidence of his own sense, and notwithstand- 
ing every human effort to dispel hig delusion. Regularly 
every morning, for the last twenty years, no matter what 
the state of the weather, (alike to him the hail, the rain, 
and the sunshine) has he mounted his horse, and traveled 
a distance of ten miles, tosee his beloved Sally Singleton. 
His custom is, to ride directly up to the window of her 
former apartment, and, in a courteous manner, to bow to 
his mistress in token of his continued attachment. Hav- 
ing pérformed this act of gallantry, he waves with his 
hand a fond adieu, and immediately gallops back witha 
triumphant air, as if perfectly satisfied with having set 
his enemies at defiance. ‘The course of trug love never 
did run smooth,” and in this case, whether *‘misgrafted 
in respect of years,” or “‘different in blood,” or “standing 
on the choice of friends,”’ is not exactly known; but the 
lady was wedded to another, and died soon after. Her 
lover would never believe in her marriage or her death.— 
His mind, unhinged by the severity of his disappointmert, 
seems to have retained nothing but the single image of her 
he loved, shut up in the apartment, and he resolved to 
brave every difficulty, to testify his unchanging devotion. 
Obstacles were purposely built across his path--the bridg- 
es were broken down—the idle boys would gather around 
him, and assail him in their cruel folly—guns, even, were 
fired at him—allin vain! Theelements could not quench 
the fervor of his love—obstacles were overleaped—he 
swam the rivers—the boys were distegarded—balls could 
not harm him. ,He held a charmed life; like young Loch- 
invar, 

‘* He staid not for brake, 
And he stopp’d not for stone :” 


but dashed onward to his beloved window, and then, con- 
tented with this public attestation of his unalterable love, 
returned with a look of triumphant satisfaction, to his joy- 
less home. As a last effort to remove the veil from his 
eyes, @ suit was instituted, in which he was made a party, 
and proof of the lady’s marriage and death was purposely 
introduced to undeceive him. He listened with cold in- 
credulity to the witnesses; smiled derisively at that part 








of their testimony which regarded her marriage and 
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and bowing beneath the window of his adored Sally 


Sin- 
gleton.—Southern Literary Messenger. . 





A SKETCH OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. . 





BY MR. JEFFERSON. 





We intimated in a previous number of our paper, that 
we should occasionally cal} to the recollection of our rea- 
ders the characters of the good old fathers of the repub- 
lic. We then gave asketch of Mr. Pendleton from his 
own pen; but as we could not do soin the case of Wash- 
ington, we resolved to do what was next in degree, and 
present to our readers a sketch of the father of his coun- 
try from the pen of the author of the declaration of in- 
dependence. : ; 

No man more thoroughly comprehended the full char- 

aster of Washington than Thomas Jefferson. He had 
served with him inthe Virginia house of burgesses from 
1769 to the breaking: out of the revolution; and during 
that ardious struggle, had him constantly in view. When 
Mr. Jefferson returned from France, he accepted a seat 
in the cabinet of Washington, and was a constant obser- 
ver, for more than four years, of the actions and feelings 
of that truly great man. His sources of infomation 
were as full as could be wished; and no one wil! doubt 
the great fact of Mr. Jefferson in discriminating human 
character. Add to this, that when the sketch was pen- 
ned, the grave had long closed over Washington—the 
party feelings of the day had dissolved—and men had be- 
gun to pronounce his name with that reverence with 
which the world now regards, and will, we trust, contin- 
ue to regard him, forever.—.Norfolk Beacon. 
**His mind was great and powerful, without being of 
the very first order, his penetration strong, though not so 
acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; and as far 
as he saw, no judgement was ever sounder. Jt was slow 
in operation, being little aided by invention or imagina- 
tion, but sure in conclusion. Hence the common remark 
of his officers, of the advantage he derived from councils 
of war, where hearing al! suggestions he selected what- 
ever was best; and certainly no general éver planned his 
battles more judiciously. Butif deranged during the 
course of the action, if any member of his plan was dis- 
located by sudden cect was slow in a readjust- 
ment. ‘The consequence was, Wiat he often failed in the 
field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston 
and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal 
dangers with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strong- 
est feature in his character was produced, by never acting 
until every circumstance, every consideration, was ma- 
turely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but when 
once decided, going through with his purpose, whatever 
obstacle opposed. His integrity was most pure, his jus- 
tice the most inflexible I have ever known, no motive of 
interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being 
able to bias his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense 
of the word, a wise, a good, and 4 great man. 

His temper was naturally irritable and high-toned; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual 
ascendency over it. If, however, it ever broke its bounds, 
he was most tremendous in his wrath. In his expense 
he was honorable, but exact, liberal mm contributions to 
whatever promised utility; but frowning and unyielding 
on al] visionary projects, and a]] unworthy calls on his 
charity. His heart was not warm in ‘ts affections; but 
he exactly calculated every man’s value, and gave him a 
solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, you know, 
was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish, bis de- 
portment easy, erect:and nole; the best horseman of his 
age, and the most graceful figure that could be seen on 
horseback. Although in the circle of his frierlds, where 
he might be reserved with safety, he took a free share in 
conversation; his colloquial talents were not above medi- 
ocrity, possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluen- 
cy of words. In public, when called on for a sudden o- 
pinion, he was unready, short and embarrassed.—Yet he 
wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct 
style. This he had acquired by conversation with the 
world, for his education was merely reading, writing and 
common arithmetic, to. which he added surveying at a 
latter day. His time was employed in acting chiefly, 
reading little, and that only in agriculture and English 
history. His correspondence became necessarily exten- 
sive, and, with journalising his agricultural proceedings, 
occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. On the 
whole, his character was, in its mass, pefect, in nothing 
bad, in few points indifferent; and it may be truly said, 
that never did nature and fortune combine more perfectly 
to make a man great, and to place him in the same con- 
stellation with whatever worthies have merited from man 
an everlasting remembrance. For his was the singular 
destiny and méfit, of leading the armies of his country 
seccessfully through an arduous war, for the éstablish- 
ment of its independence; of conducting its councils 








death; and the next morning was seen mounted as usual, 


through the birth of a government, new in its forms and 
principles until it had settled down into a quiet orderly 
train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws the whole of 
his career, civil and military, of which the history of the. 
world furnishes no other example.” 
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SONG OF THE WINDS. 





BY THOMAS GREGG. 





JTHE STORM, 


I come, I come—with power and might, 
On swiftest pinions, in endless flight;— 
My form I shroud, 
In the murky cloud, 
And o’er the deep, 
In fury I sweep, 
And man, with his boasted strength is weak, 
When I in my loudest fury speak: 
I fell the tower— 
And I rend the oak, 
That withstood the power 
Of the lightning’s stroke— 
And stream, and flood, and forest, and field, 
To the strength of my might and will must yield: 
But, whence I come—or where I go, 
Tis not for dwellers of earth to know. 





THE BREEZE. 
I come, I come—from a far-off shore, 
Beyond the bounding billow’s roar; 
I swell the sail 
Of the gullant ship, 
As it proudly skims 
. The surging deep; 
My wings are laden with odors sweet, 
The fairest forms of earth to greet-— 
‘ And I sing-a song 
Of joy and mirth, 
As I pass along, 
O’er the silent earth— 
And stream, and flood, and forest, and field, 
Ever tomy mild dominion yield :— 
But whence I come, or where I go 
Tis not-for the sons of earth to know. 





THE ZEPHYR- 
1 come, I come—figm my secret cave, 
Beyond the roar of Phe ocean-wave;— 
Over the plain, 
And over the deep, 
My silver wings, 
in silence sweep; 
I kiss the fountain— 
I climb the mountain— 
I cool the’bower— 
I fan the flower— 
And on the breast 
Of the gentle rill, 
And, on the top 
* Of the cloud-capt hill, 
I take my slow and silent flight 
In the noontide hour, or dead of night 
And stream, and flood; and forest, and field, 
Ever to my mild dominion yield:— 
But, whence I come—or were I go, 
°Tis not for mortals on earth to know. 
Belmont, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1834. Boston Pearl. 
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presentiment that: plays the mischief with the happiness 
of many a fine felllow; he thought that Mrs. Jenkins, that 
was to be, would be in all respects what Mrs. Jenkins 
should be, that is, a piece of the veriest perfection. 
4| This presentiment had so refined his perceptions of what 
was lovely, that he had become outrageously particular, 
that is to say, he had’ lost the faculty of discriminating 
what was actually good. He, at length, concluded that 
|| there was but one perfect woman on the-face of the earth, 
and her destiny was mysteriously interlinked with his own. 
Every lady of his acquaintance was somewhat imperfect, 
and a blemish was his utter abhorrence; just as if it were 
reasonable, when tlie sun and every other light.in the cre- 
ation is spotted, to suppose that one “bright, particular 
star” formed an-exception to all the rest, and was ali lus- 
tre. * ° 
Mr. Jenkins had been indefatigable in his researches 
for Mrs. Jenkins until he arrived at the age of thirty,.but 
found her he had not. It was at this period of his life, 
wher his good sense had got the better of associations 
and native partialities, that he, like many other sensible 
persons, exchanged an eastern for a western residence. 
He would easily have passed for twenty-three among his 
new friends, had- it not been for some impudent scattering 
grey hairs, which were everlastingly sticking themselves 
up, as if there was nothing but themselves about the per- 
son of Mr. Jenkins worthy of being loooked at. 

Our hero had been a resident of the West about one 

year, when fate, as he supposed, concluding that his tribu- 
lation had already been sufficient, relented, and introdu- 
ced him toa lady whom he thought had.been cut out after 
a pattern of his own heart. He now commenced a regu- 
lar siege. He stormed the breast-work of the enemy of 
his peace, with a whole battery of missils—moon-beams 
and smiles—sonnets and albums—sighs and annuals—bil- 
let doux ard gig rides, until the flag of peace was held out 
from the besieged fortress in the shape. of a celestial 
smile. A treaty was entered into, the leading stipulation 
of which was, that on a certain day—about two months in 
futuro—the citadel should be forever secured to the be- 
sieging party. 
‘), Mr. John Jenkins was so overjoyed at: the successful 
termination, of that probationary state, commonly called 
courtship, that it was with difficulty he got asleep du- 
ring the ensuing week. The early dream of his child- 
hood was about being realized—the -star-lit vision of his 
youth was but an anticipation of his after joys—he was a- 
bout being married; and to whom? The prettiest, loveliest, 
the inost perfect being that eye had seen, or mind concei- 
ved of; one who was all too fair for earth, and who cer- 
tainly would have been translated to heaven, but for the 
jealousy she would have excited among the angels. 

Mr. Jenkins was a benevolent being, and was desirous 
of contributing to the happiness of all his friends; he, 
therefore, in obedience to this principle of his nature, vol- 
untarily communicated the secret of his success to every 
one of his acquaintances under obligations of confidence. 
The consequence of this bestowal of confidence was, that 
in less than a week, half of the town were aware that he 
was about becoming the ‘happiest fellow in the world.’ 
It was the town’s talk; and the ladies wondered at it, 
.|jand the gentlemen wondered at it, just as if nothing 

strange had taken place in that line before. 

Our hero cast his eyes about him for the purpose of se- 
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‘ORIGINAL TALES. 


lecting some one to officiate on the interesting occasion 
that was approaching, as groomsman. After much dubi- 
tation, he concluded that his friend Bill Landsmore was 








THE LOVER’S RUSE, 





. 
AN HEROIC TALE. 





John Jenkins, Esq., dealer in, briefs, parchments, and 
blanks, was a real fine fellow. Some men are grey hair- 
ed with wisdom, and some grow grey headed ‘in the ser- 
vice of their country, but Mr. Jenkins had grown grey 

He had thought about matri- 
mony, until the auburn shades of his hair had given way 
Every brown study had increaced 
the respectable grey minority—and the consequence of 
his innumerable studies on the important subject of mat- 
rimony was, that, at the age of five and thirty, every al- 
ternate hair was frosted, and the grey was the heir appa- 
rent tothecrown. Every one knows how unfortunate and 
how unenviable ie the predicament ofa gentleman who 
is grey headed and unmarried. He is shy of the girls, 
andthe girls have so much veneration for his age that 
they have not room in their minds for the idea of love. 
There is an éndless variety of tastes; but I do not believe 
any girl ever formed the beau ideal of a lover whose hair 


from over-much thought. 


to those of twilight. 


was of a lighter hue than auburn. 


Mr. Jenkins had signalized himself in.youth by numer- 
ous gallantries. At that period of his life he hada handsome 
face, agreeable manner, and an easy flow of conversation 
—and, if the supposition were not heathenish, J would 
suppose, that some of the fair ones of his acquairtance 
had sighed secretly when thinking of him. Mr, Jenkins 
when quite a youth, had the misfortune to experience a 


the fittest person he could choose; for Bill was gifted with 
a fine figure and face, and agreeable manner, which would 
conduce much ‘towards causing the affair to go off with 
eclat. He made application, and his friend accepted the 
honor tendered him with great cordiality.. Mr. Lands- 
more not having an acquaintance with Miss Rosemay, the 
lady of our hero's heart, it was necesssary that Mr. Jen- 
kins should confer on him that happiness. Accordingly, 
but two weeks were wanting to complete his term of 
bachelorship, when our. hero introduced his friend to his 
mistress. 

And there they were all three together—our hero whom 
we have already described—Miss Rosemay, an interesting 
and intelligent, and sprightly spinster of seven and 
twenty, although you would not have believed it, such is 
the power of art in repairing the inroads of time—and 
Mr. Landsmare, who was ten years the lady’s senior, but 
whose conversation and manner were at least fifteen sum- 
mers younger. Never were there three happier persons 
together than Mr. Jenkins, who was in the presence of his 
heart’s adored, and thinking of the interminable fifteen 
days between the present and his nuptial hour—the lady 





trothed's .friend—and Mr. Landsmore, who inwardly 
thanked his friend for introducing him to such a lump of 
loveliness as was before him. 

There are some who seem to suppose that after a lady 
or gentleman has passed the meridian of youth and beau- 
ty, that romance must wane, and their hearts become 
somewhat unpoetical. This is a great mistake. Love 














interested beyond measure with the company of her be-. 


ee 
In a week’s time there was trouble in the wigwaum. 
Mr. Landsmore, notorious for his tricks, had been passing 





pleased were the lady and himself with each other that 
they agreed together that the happiness of the ‘parties 
would be greatly enhanced by a new arrangement. Judge 
of Mr. Jenkins’ surprise on receiving 4 note one morning 
from his friend Landsmore, telling him the particulars of 
an arrangement that he had entered into with-the lady, 
and requesting him to exchange shoes with him—that is, 
to officiate .as groomsman instead of groom on the ensuing 
week. An old ‘bachelor can stand any thing that is rea- 
sonable; but there are some things beyond the power of 
endurance, and such was the character of this proposition. 
Mr. Jenkins did not rave like a madman, but sat down 
like a philosopher, and calmly awaited the determinings 
of his judgment. His course of conduct was soon deci- 
ced. He picked up his cane and proceeded, forthwith, in 
quest of his rival. He could not find him. Methen con- 
cluded to visit the fair one, whose fickleness he had expe- 
rienced. He. was soon in her presence, and that of her 
lover too. And now a very awkward sceneensued, Our 
hero demanded of his rival an explanation of the note 
which he threw down before him. His firmness startled 
his opponent, who quailed beneath his glance. He-then 
turned to the lady and questioned her as to the truth of 
the contents of the note on the floor, which he knocked to- 
wards her-with hiscane. She professed great ignorance 
of any engagement between Mr. Jenkins and herself, 
laughed at the preposterous idea which had taken posses- 
sion,of his brain, and treated the whole affair as a delu- 
sion on his part, and a very silly piece of business. Mr. 
Jenkins preserved his temper—nodded his head, and said, 
‘very well,’ as she finished—told her that he contemned 
her for her falseness, and gave Mr. Landsmore to under- 
stand that he would have satisfaction for his perfidy. 

Mr. Jenkins went home and laid a plan by which he 

thought he could satisfy himself for the injury he had re- 
ceived. He was very popular, and his rival was unpopu- 
lar, among their acquaintances. He counselled with a 
few friends, and they assured him, his scheme was a prac- 
ticable, as well as a commendable one. A challenge waa 
sent. Mr. Landsmore’s courage was absent on a tour 
among the virtues, when he read the billet of fatal promise, 
He trembled and requested time to consider. He called 
a council of friends, some of whom had already been con- 
sulted by his quondam associate, and they told him there 
was no alternative, and—he must fight. He turned pale 
at this annunciation—wisl.ed he had not interfered be- 
tween Mr. Jenkins and his mistress, and at length yielded 
tothe dread necessity, and returned an acceptance of the 
challenge. 
And now the dreadful preparations went on. Mr. Jen- 
kins chuckled in his sleeve at the prospect before him, 
while before his adversary’s eyes the prospect was horrid, 
with ‘shadows, clouds and darkness’ resting on it. Lands- 
more could think of nothing which would afford him even 
a momentary relief from the apparition of death that 
haunted him. There was but one night before the time 
would arrive. On it he slept not. In fancy he saw the 
field—heard the pistol’s report—felt himself wounded, and 
fall, anddie. And then came a terrible array of funereal 
preparations; and the dishonorable grave. He could dis- 
tinctly hear the clods on the coffin lid. He started and 
broke from his revery. Oh! these duels are horrible 
things. You must be tortured to death with fearful anti- 
cipations; you must be shot to death with cruel bullets; 
and then you must go to that undiscovered country just 
at the time when you do n’t want to, and in the manner, 
not most propitious to a happy reception when you get 
there. But, then, there’s the alternative—you may de- 
cline the challenge; yes, but then you must be posted, and 
that isa proceeding which is very unpleasant to a man of 
fine feelings. Well, then, you can runaway. True, I 
did n’t think of that. If you are challenged, make forth- 
with for Texas. 

But the reader, I dare say, is very impatient about the 
result of the duel. Well, I must tell him without further 
parley. The next morning Mr. Landsmore’s friend, who 
appeared to him to be’particularly anxious to hurry him 
off, came betimes, and told him with a nonchalence that 
illy accorded with his own distracted’ feelings, that the 
hour had arrived. Landsmore talked about headaches 
and fevers, and feared he was too ill to risk the fresh and 
foggy atmosphere of the morning; but his friend told him 
that was nothing, bade him swallow down an anti-fog- 
matic, and make haste; for he wanted to see the end of 
the business. He was at length seated in the vehicle at 
the door, and off they went. Before they reached the ap- 
pointed spot, Landsmore was seized with a severe fit of the 
ague, which his friend very generously attributed'to the 
influence of a chilly atmosphere on a feverish frame. 

They reached the ‘field. Jenkins and friend were al- 
ready there. The distance was measured off and the par- 
ties took their stand. Jenkins’ muscles were unflinching; 
while the knees of his antagonist, which had not been de- 
serted by the “one? still shook like those of a tyro in a de- 
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always makes persons poetical; and courtship at forty is 
far from being a dry business. 


bating room. fatal word was given. Landsmove’s 
pistol went off. He looked up; the barrel of his antago- 





some of his trickery off on his friend Jenkins- -So much - 
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nist’s weapon was looking him right in the eye. He 
y oak ase v4 could help-it! Once more he looked up 
—his antagonist stepped towards him with a terrific as- 
pect, end told him to run or die. Landsmore, forgetful 
of his honor, obeyed the instinct of self-preservation, and 
started. Jenkins followed,“ and fired in the immediate 
neighborhood, of his hearing sense. - Off went his hat, 
and down went his body. ‘There was one moment of fear- 
fully wild feeling, and Landsmore’s senses were sealed in 
forgetfulness! ‘ ae 

t not in death! Jenkin’s pistol had the desired effect. 
His scheme was entirely successful. The seconds had 
agreed with him in pronouncing Landsmore’s condyct 
very ungentlémanly, and proved themselves true seconds 
by seconding his measures, and charging the pistols with 
nothing but powder. Landsmore came .to in a few min- 
utes, and was very much surprised to find himself a living 
man. He got up, and the trick that had been played otf 
on him was too manifest. He bnrst into a violent passion 
—raged like a young tornado—but all in vain. He left 
the field, covered with shame, instead of immortal glory. 

The affeir, of course, was soon: known. Every body 
blamed Miss Rosemay, applauded Jenkins, and laughed 
at Landsmore. ‘This was necessarily very grating to the 
latter gentleman’s feelings. To add to his misfortunes, 
the lady would have nothing more to do with him; for she 
was too spirited to cal] a man husband whom every body 
considefed it just to laugh at. This was too much. He 
could n’t- stand it. He left the town, uot forgetting to 
pronounce @ parting curse on its inhabitants, and espe 
cially on the lady and his former friend Jenkins. 

The lady is still flourishing in all the bloom of two 
and twenty, though by this time she must have outlived 
ten summers more.’ She is lively, and what ’s more, is 
unmarried. If any of our friends wish to court her .ac- 
quaintance, or the lady herself, we will willingly give 
them an introduction—that is, if they are going to 

John Jenkins, esq., is still unmarried, and for aught we 
know, will remain singly blessed to the end of time: 1T.H.s. 

N. B. Mr. Jenkins made a Gretna Green excursion 
last night, in company with a blushing damsel of sixteen. 
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FROM DR. DRAKE’S OXFORD ADDRESS. 
THE POETIC TEMPERAMENT. 

We have considered some of the beneficial effects of 
new countries on the mind, but their influences are, perhaps, 
still more salutary on the heart. Without aiming at meta- 
physical accuracy, we may recognize in the human char- 
acter,.a love of nature for the enjoyment derived from 
contemplating her beauties, sublimities, and eccentricities 
—a feeling of romance and enthusiasm—a keen sensibility 
to whatever is touching or magnanimous in the humath 
character——a taste, in short, for all which the natural and 
moral world can present, to stir the imagination, and 
warm and elevate the feelings. This susceptibility con- 
stitutes the true poetical temperament, although it may 
not often express itself in numbers. To do this it must 
be agsociated with an imagination, that is not merely 
effervescent but creative, and an understanding, that will 
enadle that imagination to embody and put forth, in beauty 
and natural order, those images, which,in common minds, 
play in a lively confusion among themselves, like fairies 
sporting amid the violets in the darkness of the night, but 
never moving in procession after the dawn of day. The 
influence of this temperament on the character of the 
individual is impressive, and, within proper limits, every 
way admirable. It is the animating power of the inquir- 
ing and reasoning faculties—the soul of the intellect—the 
vital fire of genius, and the fountain which encircles, with 
ahalo of light, not a few of the noblest forms of human 
greatness. ‘The influence of this temperament may be 
seen, must indeed manifest itself, in the opinions and ac- 
tions of the individual, whatever may be his rank or pur- 
suits; and when its intensity does not make him a vis- 
sionary, itthrows about his character an irresistible charm. 
Would you have examples of it, take the man of business, 
who stops in the.street to admire a curious or beautiful 
object, or listen with delight to the story of a new act of 
generosity or self-devotion by one, whom, perhaps, he 
never saw; and then, by a redoubled effort, overtakes the 
object from which his attention has been withdrawn; or. 
take the young farmer who turns away his scythe from a 
clump of sweet-williams, that may stand smiling in his 
meadow; or the student, who hastens on with his prob- 
lem or his translation, that he.may stray for an hour in 
the genial air, or register the forms of the passing clouds. 
The soul that was never warmed by this vivifying flame, 
like unbaked clay of the potter, is destitute of transpa- 
tency, and will not vibrate to any stroke; and the greatest 
intellect in which it may have been quenched, resembles 
the half extinguished volcano, that obscures with volumes 
of murky smoke, the heavens which it once illuminated 
with sheets of fire. 

Now it must be admitted, that new countries are more 
favorable than old, to the preservation and active influence 

















of this temperament; and TI cannot doubt, that their in- 
habitants have greater freshness of feeling, more lively 
impulses and deeper enthusiasm,than those who gro w up 


and die, inthe midst of a dense ahd struggling popula~ 


tion. 

Young genflemen: let me exhort you to: cherish this 
temperament by every means within your powers. Like 
the other dispositions of the mind, it may. be nourished 
and exalted; or depressed, degraded, and even extinguish- 
ed.. By exercise it grows in strength, and by receiving a 
direction upon proper objects it acquires dignity. The 
means of its gratification and improvement are always at 
yourcommand:— ° 


Watch attentively the conduct of little children, for in- 


them you see the workings of nature, be wide awake to 
the eccentric movements of those who move around you, 
for the human character is known by its extravagant 
flights, as the corruscations of the clouds reveal to us, 
that they are charged with electricity; treasure up the 
great and good actions that fall under your observation, 
for they will warm your own hearts, and fortify them 
against the mildew of-a frigid selfishness; recall perpetu- 
ally and dwell upon the memory of your young friend- 
ships; foster all your early local attachments, and cherish 
the wild and airy superstitions of your childhood. - When 
opportunities offer plunge into the depths of the forest, 
alone, or with friends of kindred taste, and establish a 
familiar intercourse with nature—drink out of your hand 
at her gushing fountains, and wade in the pebbly brook 
below; bathe in the deeper stream, and give yourselves 
up to musing on the lonely banks of the majestic river; 
now cast your eyes through the green canopy of maples, 
and gaze at the buzzards poised high in the regions above; 
then chase the humming-bird, as it glides among the flow- 
ers which dress out our prairies in the dyes of the rain- 
bow, or watch the worm as it slowly penetrates the trunk 
of the fallen tree; seek a spot still more silent and retir- 
ed, people it with the creations of your own heated ima- 
gination, and then hold converse with the spirits which 
you may fancy are dwelling in gaiety or gloom beneath its 
embowering trees; as the thunder-cloud rolls onward, 
emerge from the woods and contemplate the warring hosts 
of heaven; sympathise with the ancient aud venerable 
oak when you see him scathed by the thunderbolt; « take 
sides with the conflicting elements, and soothe your feel- 
ings with a view of the mild glories of the setting sun, 
when the west wind has swept away the angry and con- 
tending clouds. ; i, 

Who is he that will sneer at this advice, and cal) it 
raphsody; and guard you against its seductions; and tell 
you, ‘‘the soft grass waves smilingly, but the copperhead 
lurks beneath?” Whois he that would subdue your admi- 
ration of nature, put out the fires of your enthusiasm, and 
plunge the icebolt into your warm hearts? The man who 


forgets the divine command,—‘take no thought for your || 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for |} 


your body, what ye shall put on.”” Who cannot exclaim, 
with the insp.red poet—‘praise ye the Lord. Praise ye 
the Lord from the heayens: Praise him in the heights: 
Praise ye him, sun and moon: Praise him all ye stars of 
light.. Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, and 
all deeps; fire and hail; snow and vapor; stormy wind 
fulfilling his word; mountains and hills; fruit trees and all 
cedars; beasts and cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl: 
Let them praise the name of the Lord.” - Who is he that 
would dry up your fountains of sympathy, with all that 
is grand and lovely in man, or beautiful and inspiring, in 
the great field of external nature? It is he whose feelings 
never rise above mean heat; whose idols lie on his work- 
bench; and whose delight is in the music of the saw; who 
passes, heedless, -by the tender leaves of the young ash, 
and looks with ecstacy on those of his leger; who counts 
his gold by day, and dreams upon it by night; plants in 
the morning, and hopes to reap at noon; talks only of 
profitable results; and would make the earth a great work 
shop, and canvert the human family into avast body of op- 
eratives—inéstigated by avarice, and abandoned to deeds of 
rapacity: The self-styled utilitarian, whose scope of vision 
takes in but the lowest part of human nature; provides 
chiefly forthe gratification of his animal wants, hoards 
up the excess of his earnings, and feels no pang in the 
hour of death, but that of.separation from the stores, 
which a, life of toi] and eagerness, had enabled him to 
gather into his vaults, . 

A cherished sensibility to all that is admirable in na- 
ture, is in no degree incompatible, with the acquisition of 
all that is nesessary or useful in life. ‘I'he sluggard, the 
glutton, and the crunkard, no less than the miser, do not, 
it is true, find time to indulge themselves in hours of fer- 
vent contemplation among the works of God; but all who 
are not delivered over to the tyranny of one, out of the 
many desires which belong to human nature, are enabled 
in the midst of business, to send forth their 1maginations 
upon the world of matter and of man; and take into the 
warm embrace of their feelings, whatever is touching and 
noble in both. 


He who fosters this sensibility, retains a youthfulness|). 


of taste, that keeps him in sympathy with the generations 





which, like saplings that spring up arognd the aged and 
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decaying tree, are at last to succeed him in society. This 
amiable condescension, spreads an irresistible charm over 
the character of age. Its maxims of wisdom become a 
law to the erring footsteps. of youth; while the dark and 
dreary hours from which the most favored cannot escape, 
are lighted. up by the flashes of gaiety and innocent mirth, 
which beam from the eye in the’ springtime of life. On 
the contrary, the sullen old man lives only in the past, and 
dwelling alone in his dotage, goes down towards the grave, 
as the sun in winter descends through the mists and fogs of 
our western mountains, which extinguish his fires, while 
he still lingers.on the verge of the horizon. 
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IV. 

BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS, , 
There is a period in the wreck of hopes 
By the affections garnered, ca)mer far 
Than untriedserenity. It comes 
With the stern conflict ever, and awaits - 
The passage of that hour, as if the soul 
Were girded, and had champion’d suffering; 
And it is strange how a weak human heart 
Will thus be quiet like a hushing storm, 
And, witha fetter on its pulses, wait 
To measure spirits for the mastery, 





7. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD, 


O’er all, 
Waters and woods, mountains and valleys deep, 
A spirit reigns, whose seeret counsel heals 
The goaded mind, and wasted heart, and guides 
Il)-fortun’d dwellers of the earth to peace, 
And he is wise, who, in his budding youth, 
Casting aside the paltry pride ef praise, 

- In the night season leaves hot strife and cares, 

And vain ambition, to go forth and drink 
The music and the blessedness of earth, 
While man forgets the God he scorns by day. 





Vi. 
BY 18AC C. PRAY, JR. 
It is a pleasant thing to die and feel 
Qur last mild pulses throbbing, while no seal 
Of Death is plac’d upon our placid brow; 
The soul in quiet Jooks within itself, 
And, aa within a mirror, sees the shapes 
Some dim. some palpable with steady Jight— 
That stand like statues in the vista there. 
. VII. 
; BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 
*Tis sweet, ‘tis sweet, to gaze upon the deep, 
And muse upon its mysteries. There it rolled 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learn’d to sweep 
The blue profound, and bathe the heavens in gold; 
The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 
Heard their first music o’er the ocean rung, 
And saw the first flash of their new-born flame 
Back from its depths in softer brightness flung. 


Vill. 
BY PROSPER M: WETMORE, - 
A voice on every wave, 
A sound on every sea! 
The war note of the brave, 
The anthem ot the free! 
From deep to deep it rings, 
Through Enrope’s many climes— 
A kne.l to despot Kings, . 
A sentence on their crimes: 
From every giant hill, companion of the cloud, 
The startled echo leaps to give it back ajoud! 
IX. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 
; Why should blood 
Stain the rich soil that giveth life to flowers, 
And mingle with the sunny lowland rill, 
Whose music tells of quietness and loye? 
Alas! that man, whose hours are very brief 
Should seek to check the race that soon must end. 


x . 
BY ALBERT G. GREENE. 

Such is the human soul;—it cannot be 

Content with this brief world’s reality, 
It hath desires, whate’er its earthly state, 

Hopes, feelings, dreams, which time can never sate. 
In joy, it longs some higher bliss to gain, 

Till joy itselfis almost turn’d to pain: 
In woe, it pines with feelings unrepressed, 

For some ideal place of quiet rest. 
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MEDICAL. 


Doctor Beach of this city has published a new medical 
work entitled The American Practice of Medicine, in 
three volumes, being a treatise on the character, causes, 
symptoms, morbid appearances and treatment of the dis- 
eases of men, Women and children of al} climates on veg- 
etable or botanical principles; which work has received 
the highest approbation of the most distinguished physi- 
cians in France; has just been honored by Ais majesty, king 
of Prussia (through the minister in this country) with the 
handsome gold prize medal for his interesting work, ac- 
companied with a very'flattering letter from his majesty. 
He hasalso been honored with a letter from the distinguish- 
ed and celebrated professor Van Ruffland, first physician 
to his majesty king of Prussia, in which he has announced 
to him that his publication has. received the highest ap- 
‘probation, and the royal medical college of Berlin has re- 
ceived him (unanimously) as a member of their society. 

J. T. Daniel Lobstein, of this city, a patron of the a- 
bove mentioned work, has also been received a member of 
the same society. —N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 


Nore.—-Among the particulars of Dr. Beach’s system ef practice may 
be mentioned, that he rec ds an tu 1 degree of attention to 
the surface of the body in al! febrile and congestive diseases, by means 
of alkaline ablutions and fomentations. In the treatment of diseases of 
the liver, where other physicians use calomel, (which does not hold a 
place in his muteria medica,) he relies main'y on vegetable emetics. He 
totally discards mercury, antimony, and other harsh minerals, and 
draws histemedial agents principally from the North American Flora.— 
His work certainly contains some errors—-which, doubtless, are mostly 
Owing to the hasty manner in which it was got up. 

Dr. Beach was the projector of the medical schoo! at Worthington 
which at present has near forty students, : 
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THE CURATE. 


In the north side of —— church, there is a small marble 
tablet, which records the virtues and perfections of the 
Rev. Alfred Corsar, who died August 22th, 1794, aged 29 
years. The singular occurrence which produced the death 
of this young clergyman, Nehemiah was fond of relating; 
and soon after he gave me an account of his-own love 
adventures, he gratified me with the following narrative: 


‘* After I had been clerk of the church about ten years,” 
said Nehemiah, ‘‘the then rector became too old and fee- 
ble to fulfil his clerical duties, and a curate was engaged 
to assist him: that curate was the Rev. Alfred Corsar,— 
amore worthy or pious minister never preached in 
church. At his first introduction he won the hearts of all 
by the kindness and cheerfulness of his manners, and by 
the fervency and devotion with which he performed the 
duties of his office; but his career was short and fleeting, 
and before he had been long with us, an event, occurred 
which blasted his future hopes, and laid him in an untime- 
ly grave. 


‘¢‘Amongst the female part of the congregation, was a 
young lady, named Louisa Mordaunt, the daughter of a 

ntleman in easy circdmstances, who was at that time 
filing the office of church-warden. It was not long before 
Alfred Corsar was introduced to her, and his visits to her 
father’s house became very frequent; a strong affection 
arose in his breast, and Louisa Mordaunt was its object;— 
but he never had the courage to avow his love, nor, -in 
truth, did the conduct of Miss Mordaunt give him the least 
encouragement, so that he continued to cherish a passion 
as hopeless as it was fervent, without daring to proclaim 
it to the world. . I had some suspicion of his feelings from 
his frequent inquiries respecting Miss Mordaunt, and was 
soon dreadfully convinced of the truth of my surmises, 
and the extent of his love. 


I was sitting one evening, enjoying my usual beverage 
at the Griffin, when I received a message to attend at the 
church. I went, and found a stranger waiting, who in- 
formed me that he intended to be married on the following 
morning, having obtained a license from the rector for 
that purpose; of course I acquiesced ,and inquired the name 
of the lady: it was Louisa Mordaunt! I was much sur- 
prised at this, as I had never before heard of Miss Mor- 
dau nt having a lover; but I afterwards Jearnt that the gen- 
tlenian who now addressed me, had long been her admir- 
er, though living at a distance; their courtship had been 
carried on by letters, until her lover found himself in a 
situe.tion to claim her as his bride, when she readily con- 
genti2d to bestow her band where she had already bestow- 
ed h 2r heart, only stipulating that the marriage ceremony 
shoul d be performed in —— church. Having assured the 
stran yer that every thing should be prepared for the cere- 
mony,. he left the church, and I proceeded to inform Mr. 
Corsa r that his services would be required on the following 
mornii1g. On being introduced, I told him.my errand.— 
‘Well , Nehemiah,” said he, ‘“‘and who is the lady?” 
mentio ned Louisa Mordaunt.’ Never shall I forget his 
look at that moment; it was one of fixed despair, and he 
seemed as if his faculties were suspended, and his frame 





*}} to be summoning all his energies for the next interrogation 


by an effort almost superhuman, he reeovered,and waving 
his hand, said,**Go, go; I willattend,” I left him, deep- 
y commisserating his situation, as | now found he loved 
uisa Mordaunt. ~ 

On the following morning I proceeded.to the church at 
the hour appointed, and on entering the vestry I found Mr. 
Corsar there, but the wedding party had not arrived. Mr. 
Corsar was standing near the window, absorbed in reve- 
rie, he looked dreadfully pale, and his eyes had a wildness 
quite unusual. When he was aware of my presence, he 
requested me to hand him a glass of wine, which he drank | 
with frightful eagerness: he requested another, which he 

drank with the same avidity, and then sunk on a seat quite 

exhausted. ‘T’o my iriquiries he returned no answer, but 

pressed his hand violently to his forehead. At length the 

wedding party arrived at the church, and after the neces- 

sary preliminaries, ranged themselves in order for the cer- | 
emony; the curate left the vestry without speaking, and| 
with aslow and faltering step entered the altar; he then! 
commenced the service—the exordium he gave with sub- 

lime etfect, as if he expeeted his words would conjure up 

some impediment tothe marriage, and when he arrived at 

that part which says, ‘*If any man can show just cause of 
impediment why these persons may not be lawfully joined 

together in holy weclock, let him-now speak,” he paused, 

and gazed around with a look of eager expectation; but 

no answer being returned, he was compelled to proceed; 

yet he seemed to cling to the remainder of the passage 

with hopeless tenacity, giving the conclusion with a sub- 

lime and almost terrific energy. The party assembled 

were astonished, and gazed on each other with speechless 

amazement, not knowing what to make of such strange 

conduct in the minister. At length he asked the bride- 
groom the question, ‘* Wilt thou have this woman to be thy 

wedded wife?” &c. to which, of course, the answer was, “I 

will.” 


A pause then ensued, during which Mr. Corsar seemed 


—he retreated some steps backwards, and then hastily ad- 
vancing, put the question to Louisa Mordaunt. ‘The hor- 
rid calmness of his tone was appalling, and when he had 
finished the interrogation, he stood witha look of the 
most intense interest and agony, expecting her answer;— 
but his suspense was short, for the silver voice of Louisa 
Mordaunt soon returned for answer, ‘I will.’’ No sooner 
had she pronounced these words, than the curate, giving 
a convulsive shudder, fell senselesson the altar. All was 
now confusion, the ceremony was not half finished, and 
the minister was lying senseless; every means was used 
to recover him, but for some time without effect. At 
length he slowly opened his eyes, and the first object he 
saw was Louisa Mordaunt bending over him, her looks 
expressive of the utmost compassion for his situation. — 
This had almost again plunged him into forgetfulness, and 
it was only by a very strong effort that he succeeded in 
raising himself; he then,by great exertions, succeeded 
in finishing the ceremony, at the end of which he again 
became senseless, and was in this state conveyed home. 

He did not long survive the marriage of Louisa Mor- 
daunt; he soon after died the victim of that worst of all 
diseases—a broken heart. Louisa Mordaunt lived long 
and happily with him whomshe made herhusband, nor did 
sheever surmise the dreadful effect her marriage had up- 
on the Rev. Alfred Corsar. 
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Grumsiers.—lIt is very common to hear persons in- 
veigh against the manner in which the affairs of the world 
are conducted. Scarce a day passes in which such indi- 
viduals do not meet with some circumstance shocking to 
their sense of propriety. ‘hey can prescribe to a nicety, 
the exact path in which men should walk in order to ren- 
der themselves reputable members of society. But to 
their exceeding sorrow, the footsteps of men are recreant 
from the paths recommended in their prescriptions. 

These persons are the Jeremiahs of society. They are 
continually doling forth into every listening ear their lam- 
entations over the evils of the world. ‘They seem to con- 
sider themselves, and themselves alone, sanctified and re- 
deemed from all pollution, and invested with the right-of 
sitting im judgment over the errors of their fallen fellows. 
‘They look on}y for evil, and evil enough of a truth is pre- 
sented to their vision. They are continually prophesy- 
ing woe and desolation. They cast their eyes on the fu- 
ture, and nothing but vice and shadows rise before them. 
They think that men have been continually marching on 
the highway that leads to perdition; they recur to the 
past, and flatter themselves that evidence to attest the 
truth of their assertions lies scattered abundantly every 





-withere: i by some sudden visitation of Heaven. At length, 
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tue to be on the decline, and vice on the advance. The 
look forwatd to a period when the government of the 
world will be surrendered to the powers of evil,—when 
vice and iniquity shall reign triumphant,—and when le. 
gions of harned and cloven-footed beings shall usurp the 
bigh places of the earth, and mankind bow in humble 
obedience to their every command. °* 

Look round on the earth, say they, and you already dis- 
cover the symptoms of approaching disorder. You per. 
ceive vice is festering the heart of the community. Soci- 
ety is based on'thé worst of principles. Nowhere wil} 
you find merit and virtue in the ascendant. They fing 
no congenial ground, and wither away in loneliness and 
neglect. Vice and misrule have the vantage ground. Jt 
is unpopular to be scrupulous in your attendance to prinej- 
ples. If you say contamination and moral disease are the 
result of the lesser vices, you are shunned because of your 
rectitude, or ridiculed as being pharasaical. 


If your eyes are directed towards the governments of 
the earth, do you find a more flattering state of things! 
Oh, no! far from it. The talented and the virtuous are 
not there. Vice and profligacy have ridden into power, 
and trampled modesty and virtue intothe dust. ‘Lhe high 
places in the land, are inthe possession of creatures 
whose heads are as destitute of brains as their hearts are 
of virtue. If there be any post which honor occupies, itis 
the private station. Goodness of heart and purity of in- 
tention are banished from courts and levees, and licentious- 
ness rules paramount and alone. 

Go to those places in which, from their character, you 
would expect purity, and the same picture of moral desola- 
tion presents itself, differently tinted, it is true, but yet 
essentially the same. The sanctuaries of religion are 
desecrated by practices at variance with its precepts, and 
polluted by the communion of men whose purposes are 
unhallowed. ; 

Our opinions of men are altogether dependent on the 
manrer in which we have been accustomed to view them, 
if we search for evil, we will discover it; if we look for 
virtue it will be-found. But some indivjdua!s are intent 
only on a knowledge of human nature so far as it is un- 
lovely; while others keep an eye single to man under his 
most favorable aspect. Neither, ot’ course, acquire a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject of their inquiries. 
The one class is liable to the chilling influences of a with- 
ering misanthropy; while those who make up the other 
class, cherish ideas of perfection which are incompatible 
with the real condition of man, and are subject to imposi- 
tions while discharging the requisitions of benevolence. 





Tre Inquisitron.—There isa great deal in the infu 
ence of aname. None have proved this more satisfacto- 
rily, than those sons and daughters, whose parents have 
bestowed on them cognomens which for their ears posses: 
but little harmony. We have seen persons blush when 
their names were pronounced; and have known ladies to 
consider long the proposals of lovers, to whom they had no 
earthly objection, otherthan that which arose from the 
disadvantage which they would incur by the exchange of 


agreeable associations about it. 


A society called the Inquisition was instituted in our 
city something lees than a twelvemonth ago, whose object 
was the social and intellectual advancement of its mem- 
bers. This society, as Cincinnatians very well know, is 
perfectly harmless, so far as the public is concerned, al- 
though the members do occasionally inflict chastisements 
oneach other. The name of this society has conjured 
up bug-bears of terrible aspects before the imaginations 
of some of the members of the editorial fraternity. They 
have thought of midnight horrors—racks, tortures and 
processions—the auto da fe aprons, with old _Nick and 
some of his fiendish auxiliaries staring from them—with 
a thousand other horrible things which belong to the past 
and are musty with the oblivion that is resting on them. 

The editor of Zion’s Herald—a very good paper, by 
the way, published in Boston—in noticing a call of one of 
the meetings of the Inquisition, takes occasion to call it 
‘ludicrous notice—probably a typographical error.’ After 
this, his imagination goes on a wild goose chase to Spain, 
and from thence returns to our country, where it dictates 
the following fearful foreshadowing of our destinies: 








where. They anticipate no millenium. They hold vir- 


‘It will not be many years before an Inquisition, in re- 





a reputable name, for one that had neither music nor | 
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ality, will show ‘to our citizens its dark and forbidding 
walls, unless public opinion come in time to the rescue.’ 
'  .Wedo not think there is a spot of land in America 
which will’ ever support the fabric of an Inquisition. 


volumes. On his counter may be found, amongother new 
works, the “English Annual,” edited by Mrs. Norton; 
‘‘Heath’s Picturesque Annual,” edited by Leiteh Ritchie, 
Esq.; the *‘London Amulet;’’ the “‘Picturesque Album;” 


The venerable institution has.even passed out of fashion 
in Spain, and all its abominable orgies are abolished. In 
the Cincinnati Inquisition, although heretics are not 
scourged, yet many a heresy is exploded—at least, so think 


and Ladies’ and Gen:leman’s Pocket Annual.” 





Mr. Drake, has received during the week, the beautiful 





its members. 





PunrxonocicaL Lectures.—Dr. Wm. Byrd Powell 
-gelivered the intreductory lecture to his course on Phren- 
ology on last Monday evening. The hall of the Institute 
yas crowded with a respectable and attentive audience. 
One ot the greatest compliments whieh a public speaker 
receives, is the profound attention of his audience. In 
securing this compliment, the lecturer was eminently 
For nearly two hours every eye was fixed on 
him. Dr. Powell is thoroughly acquainted with the 
science which he advocates, is an able and interesting 
Jectarer, and we hope he will be eountenanced in his efforts 


successful. 


by anumerous class. 


The proprietor of the Western Museum, Mr. Dorfeuille, 
iaformed us, that on the occasion of a visit tothe Museum, 
he handed a skull to Doctor Powell for his inspection.—~ 
The Doctor examined it, and ina moment said, ‘the 
owserof the scull, if he was not hung,deserved it.”” Mr, 
Dorfeuille obtained the scull seme years since in New 
Orleans. It belonged to a negro fellow, who had been 
hung, and who was notorious for his wiekedness. The 
head, after his execution, had been stuck on a pike, in a 
public place, by way of a warning. We state the fact 


as we received it, and leave comment to our readers. 





Battoon Ascenston.—Mr. Kirkby the enterprising 
guranot, who failed in attempting to inflate his balloon) 
three weeks since, made a successful effort on the after- 
He went off in fine style, bearing! 

along with him the anxieties and good wishes of the thou-| 

sunds who had assembled to witness his ascension. He| 
waved a farewell from his car at a few minutes after four 
o'clock, and landed with safety in Clermont county, up- 
wards of thirty miles distant, at five. This is the first 
specimen of rial voyaging which has been’ presented | 
west of the Alleghanies. The numbers who had gather-| 
ed to witness it, surpassed those of any collection which | 
we recollect to have seen in this city. We understand 
} Mr. Kirkby intends making another ascension, on which 
oceasion we hope our citizens will not be unmindful of the 
difficulties and expense which are necessarily incurred in| 
Let those who go, not only think of 
theirown gratification, but be willing to compensate him 


noon of Monday last. 


accomplishing it. 


whois ministering to their pleasure. 





Mistarure Paintinc.—We have examined some beau- 
tiful'specimens of mimiature painting executed by Mr. D. 
Vandyck Smith, at present, in our city. In beauty and 
exquisiteness of finish, they far exceed any that we have 
Mr. Smith ranked very high as an ar 
Those of'our citizens who are 
desirous of availing themselves of his taste and talents, 
may have an opportunity by calling at his room at the 
Broadway Hotel, where, also, they can examine speci- 


seenin the west. 
tist in the eastern cities. 


mens of his powers. 





will remain here a few months longer. 


principal cities. 
Mr. Grant may be found at the Broadway Hotel. 





ANNUALS gor 1835.—Mr. Flash has received most of 
the English annuals for 1885, Some of them are splendid 


Mircyen.’s RerereENcE Map or THE Unitep States. 
—Theagent for disposing of the map in this part of Ohio, 
(Mr. Grant,) has been in the city for a week or two, and 
Our men of bu- 
siness should not neglect the opportunity, now afforded 
them, of obtaining the cheapest and most beautiful, and 
we think most valuable, map of the United States, that 
has yet been produced. Each county in the states and 
territories'is distinctly marked and well colored; and ac- 
companying the map is a gazetteer, nameing al] the towns 
in the Union, and giving their distances from Washing- 
ton city, and from the seats of government of the differ- 
ent states in which they are located. Another good fea- 
ture of this map, is inits marginal references to all the 


“London Keepsake for 1835;” the Philadelphia *‘Friend- 
ships offering,” Mansfields ‘‘Political Grammar,” Henri 
Quatre, or the Days of the League,*’ a novel; &c. &c. 





To Corresponpents.—The author of ‘Cleopatra’ can 
do much better. His poem contains some excellent jines. 
in making a transcript, he forgot so ne lines in the middle 
of the article. Of course, we have but an imperfect copy. 
The subject is good, and the author can make much out of 
it, if he will try. ; 
‘Scenes in Heaven,’ and the ‘Birth of Christ’ are not 
at all in our line, They are not, however, destitute of 
merit, and if their author had given them a more appro- 
priate detination, he would have had the pleasure of see- 
ing them in print. He'is mistaken in saying, they have 
no reference to ‘tenets of Religion,’ 

Several communications not noticed, will either ap- 
pear shortly,—or not. 

Some of our correspondents write so wretchedly that 
their communications are utterly illegible. 





ConTENTS oF THE NorTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE FOR 
DECEMBER.—T he vision of Efeta; Rhyme and reason; On 
Judicial office; Plagiarism; Jim Roly at the springs; 
Phantasie; The daily press; Let the storm come; Achbor 
an oriental tale; Glendaioch; Beckford’s me moirs of pain- 
ters; Stanzas, on seing a group of girls kneeling in si- 
lent prayer; Taste and purity of composition; Mrs. Moo- 
die’s Poems; Historical reflections; Dunlap’s history of 
the arts of design; Table talk; Critical notices. 





Cuoctaw Acapemy.—The editor of the Cincinnati 
Journal, in an interesting account of a, recent visit to 
Kentucky, gives the following particulars relative to the 
literary institution in Scott County, known by the name 
of the Choctaw Academy. 


“It is known that the Indian Academy is under the 
general superintendence of colone] Johnson. It now em- 
braces 140 pupils of all ages, from ten different tribes. 
Among them are Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Paw- 
nees, Winnebagoes, Sacs, Foxes, &c. &c. It was an 
affecting sight to see the youthful remnants of the once 
powerlul tribes, as arranged two and two, they were 
slowly marched to and from their meals, with drums beat- 
ing and -colors flying. Where are their proud ancestors, 
with iron frames and elastic nerves, who called the great 
valley ‘their own, their native land!’ A few stragglers in 
the ‘far west’ and these youths, are all that remain. 


Col. Johnson is said to receive $250 per annum for the 
instruction of each pupil. This amounts to an immense 
sum, which must leave a handsome profit. The lodging 
rooms are constructed of logs one story high, and differ 
not, except in their size, from the common dwellings of 
new settlers in Indiana and Illinois. The school house 
is also constructed of logs, two stories high. By leaving 
out one log, and inserting in its place panes of glass, suffi- 
cient light is admitted. The school is furnished with 
philosophical and mathematical apparatus of the plainest 
kind. Four teachers and a superintendént control .the 
school. The superintendent is. the Rev: Mr. Henderson, 
of the regular Baptist church. He is an intelligent and 
amiable man, deeply solicitous for the welfare of his inter- 
esting charge. The other teachers are respectable, Col. 
J. requested the school to be assembled, that we might 
hear them sing, &c. Under the control of a native teacher, 
they sung.several hymns very sweetly, after which we 
gave them an address of about half an hour in length. 
They gave a delightful attention. The exercises closed 
with Heber’s hymn: ‘From Geenland’s icy mountains,’ 
&e. 

This school promises to be of solid utility to the young 
sons of the forest who enjoy the privileges. If possible, 
we could desire to see all the present buildings supplant- 
ed by large, airy, and convenient edifices, like those of 
other literary institutions. This would have a vivifying 
influence on the students, and render them still more 
solicitous to introduce among their countrymen, the arts 
and elegancies of civilized life.* 























TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS.—Jeremiah Reynolds, Esq., is 
making preparations, it is said, for another voyage to the 


























South Polar Seas. The legislature of Rhode Island, it is 


1% 


understood, has made an appropriation in aid of the pro- 
ject. Mr. Reynold’s book, giving an occount of his first 
voyage, is soon to issue from the press. 

The ladies of Boston wear fashionable horse blankets, 
for Highland shawls. 

H. L. Bulwer relates, in his “France,” that in 1810, a 
notaire’s clerk killed himself, leaving @ paper behind him 
in which he declared, that having duly calculated and 
considered, he did not think it possible for him to beso 
great a man as Napoleon—therefore he put an end to his 
existence. 

Honorable George M’Duffie will probably be elected 


Governor of South Carolina. The‘test oath will undoubt- 
edly pass. 


A little girl at Liverpool born blind, was recently op- 
erated upon successfully, but so novel were the sensations 
that she often lost her,way in the streets until she shut 
her eyes and used her sense of touch, which had been her 
accustomed guide. 


In consequence of the death of the Ranjee of Jeypore 
every Hindoo who enters the city isto have his head shav- 
ed, and aiso his whiskers and mustachios, to the no small 
discomfiture of the exquisites. 


Begylar and satisfactory progress is made with the 
Georgia Rail Road, which is to extend from Augusta to 
Athens, 8 distant of one hundred and ten miles; and of 
which about seventy miies will be connected with the 
Great Atlantic Rail way from Boston to Neworleans, 


Mr. Donaldson, long connected with the Edinburgh 
Advertiser, has left property to the amount of $220,000, 
the whole of which he has bequeathed for the foundation 
of a hospital, for destitute and orphan children, to be e- 
rected inthe neighborhood of Edinburgh, 


‘I am old enough’ says Smollet in a letter to his friend 
Garrick, ‘to have seen and observed that we are all play- 
things of fortune, and that it depends upon something as 
insignificant and precarious as the tossing up of a half- 
penny, whether a man rises to affluence and honors, or 


continues to his dying day struggling with the difficulties 
and disgraces of life.’ 


A statue of the Genius of Liberty is about to be erected 
on a column on the site of the Bastille. No fitter emblem 
and locality could have been chosen to represent the 
mockery of government—liberty in her mouth, and cruel- 
ty in her footsteps—which now bestrides unhappy France. 


It appears from the Exeter, N. H. News’ Letter, that 
there has been a ‘‘turm out” in that vilage among the 
girlsemployed in the factory, in consequence of a differs 
ence of opjnion between the girls and the agent, with re- 
gard to the precise time, which was half past seven 
o’clock, the hour for terminating their day’s labor. The 
revolution, however, is happily quelled, and is’it very 
properly agreed to by all parties, that in future, half past 
seven sha]] not mean eight o’clock, 


The Providence Journal contains an abstract of the re- 
turn of the fifty-eight Bank of Rhode Island, by which it 
appears that they have a capita! stock paid in of $8,041,- 
132, Real Estate and other property, $303,145; specie 
on hand, $467,407; biils of other banks and deposites in 
other banks, $523,058; bills in circulation, $1,251,435. 


A most remarkable and unaccountable fact was related 
before the Privy Council, concerning the late fire et Lon- 
don. A Mr. Cooper stated that. while himself and four 
gentlemen were spending the evening at the Bush Inn, in 
Worcestershire, 170 miles from London, the same night 
the fire occurred, the news was brought to them and cur- 
rently reported about town. 


Since the restoration in 1688, there have been 242 


English bishops, and the average time of holding each see 
has been about ten years, 


Cobbett is in Ireland lecturing on the state of the 
country. He is patronized by O’€onnell, and he charges 
for admission to his lectures, saying that the money is “to 
pay for his traveling expenses.” 


As a Mr. T. Locknare was walking along the street in 


Baltimore, about nine o’clock-jn the evening, he was 
knocked down by some ruffians, and robbed of $3,500. 














MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 
Dr. Power will lecture this evening at 7 o'clock on Grotocy., The 
public are invited to attend. Dec. 20th. 
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OriGINAL POPULATION On THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
—A very interesting work has recently (1834) been pub- 
lished in London by Dr. Lang, principal of the Australian 
academy, Sydney, New Holland. on the population of the 
Polynesian territories of the Pacific ocean. He thinks 
the distinction of Blumenbach into Wongolian and Walay 
varieties of the human race unfounded, and that they 
have a common origin, which he terms Indo-Chinese.— 
Herein we differ from him, for nothing in our opinion, ex- 
cept the straight black hair and the sworthy skin of both, 
can be more characteristically and even anatomically dis- 
similar than the physiognomy of the Mongol, as distin- 
guished from that of the Malay: the former of flat, small, 
straight features, square face, projecting high cheek bones, 
oblique angled eye sockets, &c.; the latter a beautiful 
oval face of much darker hue, long aqueline nose, curved 
lips, pointed chin, and an expression spiritual and poeti- 
cal, and the reverse of the taciturn and inanimate coun- 
tenance of the Mongol, as seen in the Chinese, their im- 
mediate descendents, and in our Esquimaux, Labrador, 
and Chippeway Indians. Dr. Lang is of opinion that 
Americawas settled through the Philhppine Islands, in a 
direct line to Panama by tribes driven by war or accident, 
over the sea in their canoes. The island of Pasquas, for 
example, is 1800 miles from the west coast of America, 
and has the Asiatic races as the Phillippines, which are 
800 miles west from Pasquas. He supposes this event 
took place soon after the deluge, because the religious 


worship is the same, and especially the religious edifices } 


of Mexico and other parts. of America are of.the same 
pyramidal construction and noble architecture, and bear- 
ing on them similar inscriptions as those of the earlier 
periods of of Egypt, India, China, &c. The monumenta 
of the debasing idolatry, of later periods are not found in 
America. He thinks the renowned empire of Montezuma 
and of the Incas was in the decadence of those people.— 
On the walls of Mittla, that celebrated ancient city of 
Mexico, we find, he says, (Humboldt confirms it,) precise- 
ly similar arabesques to those ‘‘imprinted on the skin of 
New Zealander, traced on his war club, or wrought 
into the borders of his mat.” From Panama, the tide of 
popilation, according to Dr. Lang, took the natural direc- 
tion N. by the Mississippi and lakes, and hence the tumuli 
on the banks of the former’and shores of the latter. The 
race degenerated to the south, ‘‘till at length the wretch- 
ed Brazilian cannibal, or the miserable inhabitant of 
Terra del Fuego, paddling his rude canoe in search of 
whale blubber along the stormy headlands of his inhospit- 
able isle, scarcely exhibits any evidence of his descent 
from the bold, adventurous Malay, who had stecred his 
beautifully carved galley from island to island across the 
vast Pacifie, carrying along with him the knowledge and 
the primitive civilization of the East.” 
This highly interesting and romantic theme, which 
ives such a piquante and sublime aspect to the wild tra- 
Gitions of America, is daily inviting and receiving the in- 
quiry of learned antiquarians, and we doubt not will lead 
to clearer conclusions as the investigation proceeds. We 
hope much from the continued researches of the Rev. Mr. 
Flint on our owa country, the observations of our military 
men and explorers: among the western tribes; and from 
Mr. Schooleraft and others on the subject of the paintings, 
language, inscriptions, war implements, tumuli, &c. of 
these people—Mr. Warden, too, in his proposed great 
work on this subject at Paris, which we have noticed, 
should appea] to these authentic sources.—N. Y. Star. 





Tue Kino or Prussia anp Dr. Gatt.—At a grand 
ffete once given at Potsdam, all the court of Prussia aseem- 
bled and paraded before Frederick the king. Among 
iall the embroidered collared courtiers, one man alone at- 
t;racted the attention of his majesty, and this was a large, 
t;all, bony-looking old man, in black, with a. head of re- 
imarkable shape. Frederick could not think who he was, 
eid called the lord in waiting for the purpose of inquir- 
ing. ‘*Who is that man ina black coat!” said the King, 
‘at the window with our learned Chancellor!” “Sire,” 
vras the answer, ‘it is Dr. Gall, a celebrated physician.” 
‘Gall! oh, I should like to prove for myself whether what 
I have heard of that man is exaggerated or not. Go and 
jnvite him to our table.” On the following day at six 
o’clock,a splendid banquet brought together the King, 
tlie Doctor, and a dozen other personages covered with 
ci‘osses and orders, but remarkable for manners which in- 
dicated any. thing but noble birth. ‘Doetor,” said the 
K ing, when the repast was finished, “will you have the 
kis \daess to explain to these gentlemen the various dispo- 
siti ons which their clony systems indicate.” Gall arose, 
for the request of aking was, of course a demand, and be- 
gan. to examine the head of his neighbor, a man.of color, 
who during dinner had been called general. The doctor 
appeared embarrassed. ‘Speak out candidly,” said the 
ing. “His excellency is fond of hunting,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘¢ and other violent exercises, and must certainly be in 








every indication of a ‘warlike disposition and sanguine 
temperament.” ; ‘ 

The King smiled. The doctor passed on to the next. 
—This Was a young man with sparkling eye and daring 
expression of countenance. ‘This’ gentleman,” said 
Gall, a little disconcerted, *‘must excell in gymnastic ex- 
ercises, must be a great runner, and partial to all the man- 
ly sports.” **That will do, my dear doctor,” interrupted 
the King; ‘1 perceive that I have not been deceived with 
regard’ to your abilities, and I shall not fail to make 
known. that I have myself been the wintness of them.— 
The general nearest to you is an assassin, condemned and 
sentenced to be kept imprisoned for life in chains; and 
your other friend is the first pickpocket in Prussia.” — 
Having said this, the King struck three blows on the ta- 
ble, at which signal guards entered from several doors of 
the apartinent. ‘Take those gentlemen back to their 
cells,” said the King; and then turning to the stupified 
doctor, added, ‘‘you have dined with sume of the greatest 
felons of any kingdom; look to your pockets!” Gall obey- 
ed, and discovered that the guests had taken his handker- 
chief, his purse, and his snutf-box. On the following day 
these articles ‘were, however, returned to him, with a 
handsome snuff- »ox,. richly “set with diamonds, and. of 
great. value, as a present from the King.—Le Cameleon. 





Lieutine Lonoon.—It was not till the reign of Henry 
V.that the city was lighted at night. ‘The illumination 
was with lanterns, thrown over the street with whisps of 
straw or hay. Under Edward IV. we first hear of brick 
houses; and in Henry VIII. time of pavement in the mid- 
dle of the streets. The general aspect of London then 
éxperienced a remarkable change, in consequence of the 
dissolution of religious houses, the city, from the great 
number of them, having hitherto had the appearance of a 
monastic, rather than a commercial metropolis. The 
monk then ceased to walk, and the gallant London ap- 
prentice become more riotous. London, however, was 
still in a wretched condition, compared with what it is 
now. The streets which had become impassable with 
mud, were often rendered so with filtb and offal; and its 
homeliest wants being neglected, and the houses almost 
meeting at top, with heavy signs lumbering and filling up 
the inferior spaces, the metropolis was subject to plagues 
as wellas fires. Nor -was the interior of the houses bet- 
ter regarded. ‘he people seemed to cultivate the plague. 
“The floors,” says Erasmus, “are commonly of clay | 
strewed with fushes, which are occasionally renewed; | 
but underneath lies unmolested an ancicnt collection of 
beer, grease, fragments of fish, &c. &c., and every thing! 
that isnasty.”” ‘he modern Englishmen piques himself 
on his cleanliness, and justly; but he ehould do it modest- | 
ly considering what his ancesters could do. ‘Time and; 
circumstances teach all the world. It was the plague} 
and fires that taught us—~London Journal. 








AN INDIAN REMNANT.—There is a small remnant of 
the once powerful tribe of Pequot Indians, now settled 
at Marshpee, Barnstable county, opposite Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts. They are about 500 in number.— 
At the commencement of the Revolution they were induc- 
ed to aid the American cause, by a promise of being per- 
mitted to share in the blessings that might be secured by 
it. Butvafter the war, the state legislature placed them 
under a buard of overseers, who made the most rigid and 
unjust exactions of them, compelling them to labor, and 
appropriating the proceeds to their own benefit. Last 
winter, as we learn by a sermon preached at Westfield, 
by Rev. Mr. Apes, an Indian preacher, they petitioned 
the legislature fora redress of their grievances, and have 
obtained their request in part. They now form a body 
politic and appoint the usual town officers. ‘They: have 
about 60 houses, none of which cost more than 100 dollars; 
their furniture is proportionably cheap. One hundred of 
them can read the Bible, forty-four. can write, and a few 
ean cypher. They have a church of about fifty members. 
They have eight teams, thirty cows, and a few sheep.— 
Since they were relieved by the last legislature, they built 
a house of 36 feet hy 18, designed in part for a school 
house and in part for a dwelling house for a teacher.— 
They intend to employ a white teacher, who feels an in- 
terest in their welfare, and will assiduously devote him- 
self tothe building up and improving their town. They 
own 10,500 acres of land, mostly woodland. The soil is 
not very good, but by a dressing from the sea may be made 
productive.—Newark daily. 





Curiosity.—Mr, Francis Kelsey, of Lockport, show- 
ed us yesterday afternoon what*he calls a natural curiosi- 
ty, but which we think the greatest artificial curiosity 
that we have seen for a long time. . It is a glass tumbler 
full of honey, wrought up in a comb of most curious con- 
struction, and at the same time leaving the glass perfectly 
transparent. He has, we understand, at No. 29, Mulber- 
ry street, a number of these most singular specimens of 
natural art, if we may be permitted to ase the seeming 
solecism that really comes nearest a description of them. 





his trae element when on the field of battle, He has 











He has with him eight swarms of bees in glass hives, 
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each ‘containing several apartments, in which the bees 
by his experience and skill, were compelled to work, 
Mr. Kelsey has been ehgaged for years in the manage. 
ment of the honey bee, and has at length completely suc. 
ceeded in éuntrolling their operations as he pleases, His 
exhibition will convince any one, he says, that the opin- 
ions of naturalists as to the habits and customs of the 
bee have been heretofore erroneous.—Courier and Eng. 





West Inpres.—The. disturbances in the West Indies 


appear to increase—and there seems to be reason to fear 
the ‘‘aprenticeship” system will not work well. Man 
must be a slave or a freeman—there is no medium. Ap 
arrival at Norfolk, from St. Vincents, brings papers from 
that Island to the 16th instant, from which it appears that 
a mutinous and turbulent spirit has manifested itself a 
Trinidad—-several hundred of the colored population as. 
sembled to rescue one of their number, who was imprisop. 
ed, They continued in this state for three successive 
days, and menaced violence—but happily at the last ac. 
counts, they had not committed any serious outrage, 

In._Demarara, a number of slaves, who were implicated 
in late disturbances, had been sentenced to severe punish. 
ment—but this does not seem to have remedied the eyjl, 
Outrages* have been committed in another state—and 
twenty-four have been apprehended and committed to 
await their trial.— Boston Merc. Journal. 





Manna or mounr Sinat.—Mr. Bove, formerly direc. 
tor of the gardens aud farms of Ibraham Pacha, at Cairo, 
gives an account, in his report to the: Academy of Scien. 
ces, of the different productions of Egypt. In 1833, he 
found the Famariz mananiferis (the turfah of the Arabs of 
the desert,) growing in great abundance. in the desert 
about a day’s journey to the northward of Sinai. He 
saw women and children engagea in gathering manna, 
which was running from the branches of shrubs. The 
Arabs assured him that when this manna was purified, it 
was equal to the finest honey. What he gathered him- 
self was in large drops, of the size of a ‘pea, of a pale 
yellow color, rather agreeable to taste, or slightly sweet 
and gummy. In order to purify it, the Arabs put it into 
boiling water; it rises to the surface, and is immediately 
skimmed off. This is probably the manna which nourish- 
ed the Hebrews. Some authors pretended that the man 
na of the Hebrews was the production of alhage maun- 
rum, a shrub which is never found but on the borders of 
the desert, where there is a good deal of moisture; but 
there were none of these near Sinai. 





THE CHEMISTRY OF NATURE.—The constituent princi- 
ples of vegetable matter are very simple, and are reduced 
principally to these three, oxygen gas, hydrogen gas, and 
carbonic acid gas. ‘T’o these three principles merely, all 
vegetable substances may be redaced. 

All that endless variety of appearancés which presents 
itself inthe vegetable kingdom; the stately oak, and the 
tender daisy; the hardy lignumvite, and the pulpy musb- 
room; the ‘poisonous upas, and the healing balm; the nav- 
seous assafetida, and the sweet scented rose; together 
with all the various colors, shades, and tints, presented to 
us in the flowers and foliage which cover the earth; have 
all been composed from the three gases we have mention 
ed. Not only in these different vegetables, do they com- 
pose such opposite substances, but from the same trunk, 
and from the same apparently homogeneous imass of sap, 
are compounded substances as opposite in their qualities 
as any that have been mentioned... For instance, the 
of the stupefying poppy produces an oi} as bland as the 
olive, and it is cultivated in France, fors.table use; while 
from the milkey juice extracted from ité head is produced 
the opium of our’shops; and the delicious pulp of the 
peach encloses in its kernel a poison as deadly as arsenic. 

All these various results are occasioned by a slight vari- 
ation in the combination of these gases.—Farmer 
Gardner. 





Tue EvE.—The use of shade and bandages on trifling 


affections of the eye, is an evil that cannot be too strongly 


reprobated; for the action of light and air being thus e™ 


eluded, and the organ rigidly compressed, ophtha)mia, 
and even total blindness is not unfrequently the conse 
quence of that which being perhaps merely a. slight flow 
of humor, or a little extravasted blood, would have sub- 
sided in a few days, if judiciously treated, or eyen if lef 
to itself.— Curtis on the Eye. 
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